AttTHouGH toys and wheel goods alone 
are sold to the tune of some $67,000,000 
in this country, the bulk of them in De- 
cember, Christmas has long since climbed 
out of the toy and gadget class. 


IN LITERALLY hundreds of lines of busi- 
ness Christmas brings a rush of orders, a 
flood of cash. Furniture stores do more 
than 15 per cent of the total annual busi- 
ness in December. Cosmetic sales jump 
up to 15 per cent of the year’s total, and 
retail mail order sales in December are 
16 per cent of the annual total. And what 
Christmas business means to the news- 
paper publisher, the printer, the greeting- 
card maker and the post-office depart- 
ment is too well known for comment. 


As THis is written there is the usual com- 
plaint that Christmas buying is starting 
late. This story spreads through the re- 
tail world every year, but old Saint Nick 
has a powerful appeal and we may expect 
retail sales to live up to earlier expecta- 
tions of being 10 to 12 per cent ahead of 
last December. If this figure is reached 
business sentiment will improve in 
January, and all during 1938. 
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1— Insert formsand bring 
to writing position. Com- 
plete typing of forms. 


2—Release typewriter 
platen. Carbons are auto- 
matically removed from 
written forms and inter- 
leaved in succeeding set 
of forms. 


3—Turn forward and de- 
tach typed set of forms, 
The next set accurately 
aligned, with carbons in- 
terleaved, is ready for 
typing. 3 : 


That’s all there is to speed-writing with 
the Egry Speed-Feed and Egry continu- 
ous forms. Carbons automatically insert- 
ed and removed. ..all the operator’s time 
is productive ...daily output of typed 
forms increased 50% or more. Attached or 
detached instantly, the Speed-Feed puts 
dual performance in every typewriter... 
abilling machinreone 

minute, corresponde 

ence machine the 

next,withoutchange 

in typewriter con- 

struction or opera- 

tion. Costs less than 

2c per day for only 

one year, yet saves 

$7 or more per thou- 

sand sets of forms, 

Details on request. 

Demonstrations ar- 

ranged without obli- 

gation. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO.,Dayton,O. AB-1237 


Please send information on the Speed-Feed and howit 


fits into our business. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 


Offices of the Year 


To the Editor: 


Under separate cover I have mailed 
back to you the book, “Offices of the 
Year,” the use of which is very much 
appreciated and has helped us consider- 
ably in the arrangement of our new 
offices—H. D. Dannen, Dannen Grain 
and Milling Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Many companies have used this port- 
folio, “Offices of the Year,” for guidance 
in remodeling and modernizing offices. 
Although it was published several years 
ago it remains the most ambitious pres- 
entation of modern trends in office equip- 
ment with which we are familiar. Only 
a few copies remain, and none are for 
sale. 

More up-to-date, however, are the 
twelve picture sections which have ap- 
peared in the 1937 issues of AMERICAN 
Bustness. These sections illustrate and 
describe office modernization and meth- 
ods in use in the leading companies. 


“A Man’s World” 


| To the Editor: 


Thank you for your letter, inviting me 
to renew my subscription to AMERICAN 
Business. I have enjoyed AMERICAN 
Business this last year very much. It is 
so easy to read and contains such logi- 
cal slants on business ideas. But I am 
not going to renew my subscription be- 
cause I’m only a housewife and it de- 
flates my husband’s and son-in-law’s egos 
when I top them on (having learned 
about ’m in American Business) such 
subjects as sales production, trends of 
business, profit protection, and last but 
not least, where have our profits gone? 
Being a woman, and as you know from 
this letter I cannot keep quiet, I feel it 
the logical thing not to have the maga- 
zine in the house. Because if it is I’ll read 
it—_Mrs.—. 


Ideas from Books 


To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in your ar- 
ticle, “Rough Diamonds on Payrolls,” in 
a recent issue of AMERICAN Business. 
My attention was especially drawn to a 
part of one sentence, “Its management 
must be alert and keen to try new ideas.” 

I would appreciate your referring me 
to any books or articles which might 
help me in presenting new ideas to a 
company. (Written by an ambitious em- 
ployee, we feel it the better part of 
valor to withhold his name.) 


Sir: Although it is difficult to suggest 
reading which will aid you specifically 
in presenting new ideas to a company, 
nevertheless we recommend the follow- 
ing books, in the reading of which we 
are sure you will gain some helpful ideas: 

Strategy in Handling People, by Webb 
and Morgan. Garden City Press. 

How to Get the Most Out of Business, 
by Forbes. B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany. 

How to Win an Argument, by Borden 
and Busse. Harper & Brothers. 

Chapter on, “Negotiations,” in Schell’s 
Administrative Proficiency in Business. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Influencing Men in Business, by Scot‘. 
Ronald Press. 


Sales Equipment 
To the Editor: 


We are considering changing our sales 
catalogs and would appreciate receiving 
the names of some manufacturers sp«- 
cializing in loose-leaf catalog binders. We 
are particularly looking for a post-type 
book that binds firmly the left edge of 
the pages and yet is easy to open for 
changing sheets.—F. Gorpon Rosertson, 
Robertson Grocer Company, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Rosertson: We are glad to recom- 
mend the following manufacturers, any 
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THE GREATEST BOOK on selling has just 
been published . . . Written by the most color- 
ful and interesting personality in American 
business ... A man whose ability to write is 
second only to his ability to sell . . . A refresh- 
ing change from the stuffy, preachy, theo- 
retical books that glut the market . .. A book 
that is as interesting as ‘‘The Arabian Nights.” 


Order this book ON APPROVAL today ... 
Ideal as a gift for salesmen or friends in sales 
work ... A MUST book for your sales library 
... And above all a useful book loaded with 
human interest stories, anecdotes and philos- 
ophy to brighten up your sales messages and 
pep up your sales talks. Really—a great book. 


INCLUDING 


The Order for Five Thousand Dozen Bull Rings 
Which shows that there is always a way to get the 
order if a salesman uses his head 

The Case of the Banker and the Jeweled Key Ring 
Proving that the price of a thing is largely a matter of 
relativity 

The French Colonel and the 30,000,000 Cartridges 
Suggesting a way to handle the buyer who is giving 
you only a part of his business 

The Story of Tom Dymond’s Customer Scrapbook 
A simple sales idea that enabled one salesman to get 
thousands of dollars worth of business 

And many other practical and usable selling tips 


Told in the interesting and chatty style of the dean of 
America’s sales executives 


MY ADVENTURES IN SELLING 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


He began as a stock clerk for the Simmons Hardware Company in 
St. Louis, became their star salesman in the days of the Old West, 
then sales manager. He left Simmons to head up the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company. Next he became president of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., and the Remington Arms Co. But 
regardless of title he was always a salesman, proving by his own 
achievements that nothing is impossible for a determined man. 


THIS BOOK TELLS HOW TO... Win Back Disgruntled Custom- 
ers... Sell Opening Stocks ... Sell Futures ... Handle the 
Claim-Making Customer... Start a Prospect Buying .. . Handle 
Price Competition ... Teach Buyers to Understand Quality... 
Move Goods from Dealer’s Shelves ... Work with Retail Sales- 
people ... Use Letters of Introduction ... Pave the Way for 
Bigger Sales ... Combat Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 


A Book Everyone in Sales Work Should Read for Pleasure and Profit 


Bound in cloth—216 pages—5)4 x 84 inches—PRICE ON APPROVAL $1.75 
(Illinois 3 per cent sales tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


December, 1937 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC 





Low cost. Real economy and 
super-speed. 2,500 miles over- 
night means there in the morn- 
ing, receipted for. Day and night 
deliveries to 220 cities and points 
between, in the United States 
and Canada. Direct also to Latin- 
America, Honolulu and the Far 
East. For service, rates and 
schedules, phone any RAILWAY 
EXPRESS office—and say “AIR 
EXPRESS Division!” 
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one of which we believe can fill your 
needs satisfactorily: 

Burkhardt Company, Detroit. Heinn 
Company, Milwaukee. Wilson-Jones Com- 
pany, Chicago. Buchan Loose Leaf Rec- 
ords Company, Clifton Heights, Pennsyl- 
vania. Albrecht Company, Baltimore. 


To the Editor: 

In an issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
which appeared sometime in 1936 I read 
an article about some corporation which 
had a booklet made for every member of 
the staff which explained all their duties. 
We are thinking of adopting a similar 
plan, and wonder if you can give us any 
help.—JoserpH Vuttari, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. 


Mr. Vittari: In the May 1936 Amenrt- 
can Business we printed a story, “Build- 
ing a Manual of Executive Duties,” 
which contained a number of suggestions 
for preparing a standard practice manual 
for a medium-sized business, You may 
also obtain some ideas from an article 
which appeared on pages 18 and 19 of 
the March 1936 American BuvusINeEss 
which outlined the duties of a number of 
management executives. We are also in- 
formed that the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has published a manual of em- 
ployees’ duties. 


Tombstones and Trailers 


To the Editor: 


In reply to the query of the Jones 
Brothers Company, published in the 
October AMERICAN Business, as to infor- 
mation about the success of firms using 
automobile trailers for granite monu- 
ments or similarly heavy products, we 
are glad to contribute the following: 

Solid granite is out of the question. 
Make each specimen of l-inch to 1%- 
inch slabs. Grind and polish all joints. 
Hollow bottoms. Cement or glue slabs 
together or fasten with turnbuckles at- 
tached through open bottom.—C. G. W. 
Donoven, the Mutual Loan and Guar- 
anty Company, Cleveland. 


Thanks, Mr. Norvell 


To the Editor: 


American Business for November re- 
ceived. Thanks very much for the com- 
ments on my various attempts to retire 
from business. 

After reading about myself, which of 
course is always interesting, I turned to 
the first article, written by you, on busi- 
ness conditions today. This is a most in- 
teresting article. I think it is one of the 
best I have read. It may not be presump- 
tuous to add that it is in line with my 
own ideas. Hearty congratulations.— 
Saunpers Norvett, Ingersoll, Norvell & 
Babson, New York City. 

Mr. Norve.t: This reminds us to tell 
all our readers of this department that 
your book, My Adventures in Selling, is 
running merrily on the Dartnell presses 








and will be ready for distribution almost 
as soon as this issue is in the hands of 
our (we hope) loyal readers. 


Cost of Labor 
To the Editor: 


Like so many manufacturing concerns 
that underwent sudden unionization, we 
have discovered that our greatest cost 
problem has not been so much the higher 
wages put into effect, but the sharp los: 
of efficiency in the workmen. 

Under our labor contract, piece rates 
and bonus incentives have been cut out. 
Some substitute for these lost efficienc, 
incentives must be found and found 
pretty quickly. We have passed on these 
increased costs as conservatively as pos 
sible, but in spite of that, prices have 
reached the point where some classes of 
our trade simply aren’t able to buy. 
Lower prices is the answer, of course, 
but obviously we can’t lower prices un- 
less we can also lower costs. 

We have been mulling over in our 
mind the possibility of guaranteeing to 
those men who form our normal yearly 
working crew a certain yearly wage. This 
would not, of course, apply to the 
floaters who swell our regular crew in 
the peak seasons and are laid off as 
soon as the rush is over. We would give 
the regular crew a yearly wage regard- 
less of individual hours. Then it would 
be our idea to let these men share at 
the end of the year in a portion of the 
gross profits. 

We understand that some companies 
have tried and are working this system 
and we would like to get in touch with 
a few of them to see what their experi- 
ence has been and what their methods 
are—A Manvractourer. (Name deleted 
for obvious reasons.) 


Sir: Jay Hormel, George A. Hormel 
Company, Austin, Minnesota, has done a 
lot of successful experimenting with the 
annual wage plan and I believe he would 
be delighted to tell you about it. 

The most successful example of the an- 
nual wage plan is the one followed by the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company of Milwaukee. 
Henry L. Nunn, president of this fine 
company, will be glad to give you more 
detailed information about the plan. 

There is an excellent book, Labor's 
Road to Plenty, by Allen W. Rucker, 
which is a careful study of annual vs. 
hourly wages. It is published by L. C. 
Page and Company, Boston. This book 
shows what happens to all industries 
when the wage rate gets so high that 
customers stop buying. I think you will 
find it an excellent book to study with 
reference to your present problem. 

The Package Machinery Company and 
the Sangamo Electric Company both 
have very successful dividend-sharing 
plans which have, in a measure, solved 
their labor problems. 

Doubtless others, of our readers have 
made strides toward finding a solution 
of a similar problem, and if so, we hope 
they will pass on their experiences to 
this harassed manufacturer through the 
editors of this magazine. 
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ELECTRIC MAILING MACHINE 


HE outgoing mail of an insurance agency was 

stamped and sealed by its switchboard oper- 
ator. As business increased, mailings became so large 
that a half-time assistant was hired. Then the office 
manager purchased an electric mailing machine. Now 
the operator has ample time to do both jobs — fre- 
quently does them simultaneously. She can put 50 or 
100 letters in the machine before taking a phone call, 
and when she has attended to the call, the letters are 
ready for mailing. 


A $500 Saving Yearly 
This modernization meant a saving of at least $40 per 
month — almost $500 a year. The machine paid for 


GENERAL 
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itself in less than one year. The mail goes out faster, 
looks neater, and last-of-the-month mailings are no 
longer a problem. Perhaps your mailing costs are 
higher than necessary. Why not call the nearest mail- 
ing-machine agent? He can probably save you money. 


G-E Motors Designed for Office Devices 
General Electric is proud of its contribution to electric 
office devices—that of developing and supplying to 
manufacturers the correct motors. General Electric 
doesn’t make office devices, but you can be sure that 
a G-E motor on any machine you purchase will serve 
you long and faithfully. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
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HY so downhearted? For the 
first time in years Con- 
gress has met with a sin- 
cere desire to help busi- 
ness. After doing its best 
to promote monopolies by 
NRA codes, Guffey Bill, 
Miller-Tydings price-fix- 
ing law, the Robinson- 
Patman Act and other 
price-raising legislation, 
the stage is set for an old- 
fashioned epidemic of 
trust-busting. So cheer up 
and smile. After all our 
present stomach ache is 
due to overselling last 

spring. These stocks should be used up soon after 
the first of the year, after which we may look forward 
to an upward surge of buying. In the meantime keep 
your chin up and your sales throttle open. This is no 
time to pull your sales-promotional punches, no time 
to cancel your advertising, no time to lay off sales- 
men, no time to use a crying towel. The smart man- 
ager will take advantage of the opportunity to steal 
a march on his jittery competitors and get more than 
his share of the business when the turn comes. 


No. 1 Horseman 


The Three Horsemen of the Recession are the 
Economist, the Forecaster and the Pamphleteer, who 
are going about the country shrieking that chaos is 
just around the corner. And for Head Horseman we 
nominate our good friend Dr. Virgil Jordan, much 
publicized head of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. If business men were to take the good 
doctor at his face value, and believe half of the things 
he claims to see in his gazing crystal, we would close 
up shop and go fishing. We admire any man for hav- 
ing the courage of his convictions. But we seriously 
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question the common sense and good taste of pro- 
fessional calamity howlers who make a forecast and 
then break a leg to make it come true. Moreover it 
is hardly playing square with the business men who 
are financing the National Industrial Conference 
Board. They do not pay their money to promote 
panics. As we see it, what lies ahead will depend 
largely upon what people think lies ahead. In other 
words, the governing factors are more psychological 
than material. If we all accept the Jordan and 
Baxter theories and sit down and wait for the bust- 


_ up, then we will get it. But that is not the American 


way of meeting a situation. It seems to us that those 
in charge of luncheon programs would do well to 
keep this in mind, and get speakers who have a 
message of hope and a challenge for business men. 


Swift's New President 


Another big corporation has picked a young man 
to sit in the driver’s seat. Swift & Company, Chicago 
packers, have elected John Holmes, one-time office 
boy, junior executive and department manager, to 
be their fourth president and the first man outside 
of the Swift family to occupy that position. John 
Holmes is only 46 years old but he has completed 
thirty-one years of service with the company. He 
knows the business. His appointment, naturally, is 
popular throughout the Swift organization because 
it comes as a reward for industry and executive 
capacity. It removes completely any feeling that the 
job at the top is a family monopoly. Our best wishes 
go to John Holmes in his. new job. May his flame 
never grow dim, and may more and more of our great 
industrial organizations follow the Swift lead in pro- 
moting worthy men from the ranks to positions of 
leadership. The saying credited to Gustavus F. 
Swift, that hard-headed Cape Cod Yankee who 
founded the Swift business in Chicago, “I can raise 
better men than I can hire,” is at once a challenge 
and a suggestion to American business. 
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The Management Congress 


Here is good news! The Seventh International 
Management Congress will be held in Washington, 
September 19 to 23, 1938. Managers from all over 
the world will attend, and you will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet leading industrialists and exchange 
ideas with them. More important still, it will enable 
us to dramatize to a world-wide audience the con- 
tribution made by management to the rising living 
standards of the American people. Modern scien- 
tific management was born here in the United States, 
and it was in no small measure due to the enterprise 
and enthusiasm of the American members of the 
International Committee of Scientific Management, 
which will sponsor the 1938 Congress, that the first 
meeting was held in Prague in 1924. Since that time 
five subsequent meetings have been held. The chair- 
man of the committee on organization and arrange- 
ments for the 1938 Congress is Willis H. Booth, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Business men should welcome the call to cooperate 
with Mr. Booth and his committee in making next 
year’s Congress an outstanding success. It will be 
held at a time when the free enterprise system, which 
has made the United States one of the most pros- 
perous of the nations, is under fire. It will provide 
managers who have a stake in the continuation of 
this system with an opportunity to explore its un- 
plumbed social and economic aspects. And it will 
turn the spotlight on new avenues of service which 
lead to still higher standards of living and still 
greater material prosperity for all. 


Too Much Ballyhoo 


“If American industry has lost anything of the 
respect and confidence it deserves, a high contribut- 
ing factor to that predicament has been careless, 
ugly, knavish advertising . . . Advertising is the front 
window of business. It is out where all the world can 
scrutinize it. And it is the one place where business 
should behave. But some ghastly exhibits have been 
piled therein—to the hurt of all business.” These 
forthright statements are from an advertisement by 
the Glen Buck Company, a Chicago advertising 
agency, in the advertising trade press. They put the 
case neatly, for it is a fact that too much of the 
advertising published in the press, and in printed 
literature, has lost the touch of simple honesty and 
directness which characterized its early success. Its 
best traditions have been lost in a scramble for 
“build-ups” and “showmanship.” It is not a case of 
truth-telling, for most of the advertising done by 
reputable advertisers is honest enough. It is the lack 
of sincerity and the trickery that hurts. Lawyers 
tell us that a good witness makes a jury “feel” that 
he is honest. They further tell us that if a jury 
suspects a witness of being “smart” or “glib” his 
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entire testimony is discounted. It might be a good 
idea if some copywriters were required to attend a 
school for witnesses so that they could learn anew 
the homely virtue of being forthright and simple. 


Quite a number of letters are coming in from 
readers who are looking for jobs in various execu- 
tive capacities. Most of them don’t care much what 
the job is, or where they have to go, so long as the 
salary is large. Contrast with this attitude the think- 
ing of a friend of mine who just landed a $10,000-a- 
year job with a Philadelphia company. “About a year 
ago,” he said, “I decided to get a better job, so I 
picked out a company which I felt I should like to 
hook up with for life. Then I subscribed to all the 
trade papers in that line of business, and bought all 
the books that had a bearing on that company’s 
problems. I used my Saturday afternoons to visit 
dealers who handled this company’s products, to get 
their point of view. When I had picked up consider- 
able information about the business, I wrote a short 
note to the head of the company, gave him an idea 
for overcoming dealer indifference and asked for an 
interview in Philadelphia. My plan was turned down, 
but the officials were sufficiently impressed with my 
grasp of their problems and knowledge of their busi- 
ness, to offer me a job on my own terms.” The trouble 
is that we want our cake without working for it. 


The Way Out 


There has been a great hubbub in the press about 
what needs to be done to save the country. Some 
want inflation; others want deflation; and the 
rest want something else. No two seem to agree. But 
isn’t the problem very simple? The task we face, it 
seems to me, is the creation of enough work to give 
every person a chance to trade labor for a living. 
Why isn’t there enough work for all now? Because 
things cost so much that too few persons can buy 
them. If it were possible to wave a magic wand and 
overnight cut the cost of things in two, and still keep 
wages as they are, our present shortage of jobs would 
at once turn into a shortage of workers. People would 
step out and buy new clothes, new homes, new furni- 
ture, and all the other things they have been want- 
ing. We would be the most prosperous nation on the 
face of the globe. If that is true, then the real answer 
to our problem is not credit tinkering or inflation, 
but the speeding up of obsolescence. We need to 
recognize that no machine, no method, no equipment 
should be kept off the scrap heap any longer than 
it takes to find a new machine and a new method to 
do the work faster. Junking obsolete machines, obso- 
lete buildings, obsolete methods is not waste. It is 
progress. Therein lies the permanent cure for un- 


employment.—J. C. A. 





urroughs 
DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 


At one writing, this new low-priced Burroughs 
Desk Bookkeeping Machine produces pay 
check (or pay envelope), employee’s statement 
and a record of the employee’s earnings and 
deductions. 


FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, subtracts 
credits and extends the new balance, this 
modern Burroughs posts any ledgers, writes 
monthly statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 











FOR ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING 


The famous Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard 
provides the fastest method for listing, add- 
ing and subtracting amounts. Subtraction 
is as fast and easy as addition. 































Large concerns find that certain accounting 
jobs in different departments can now be 
mechanized at extremely low cost with this 
new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them the ad- 
vantages of complete machine record-keeping 
with a minimum investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative show you, in 
your own office and on your own work, what 
these savings can actually mean to you. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 





| 
' 
Rurroughs Adding Machi Cc. P 

6042 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. | 
Send me your folder describing the new Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping | 





Machine. 


Name. 
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THE HEY TO 1938-PROFITS 





BY WILLIAM FEATHER 


SomE business men have seized upon the break in the stock 
market and the recession in business as an excuse to put off 
buying until they “see what is going to happen.” These are the 
same fellows who want to wait until after the first of the year, 
or until prices are lower or until business is better. They spend 
their lives in a perpetual hunt for excuses to avoid making deci- 
sions. But the man who refuses to make his own decisions soon 
finds others making them for him. 

These men, like the poor, are always with us, and if they 
didn’t have the stock market to use as an excuse they would find 
something else. We must not let them get us down. 

In spite of stock prices, in spite of lowered production, what 
will be good practice in 1938 was good business practice in 1932 
and it will be good in 1940 and 1950, as Mr. Feather says in the 
accompanying article. And people will continue buying and 
consuming in 1938, and some business men will profit in 1938 
just as they did in 1932.—The Editors 
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ae prudent business man, look- 
ing a year ahead at this time, 
might as well realize that he is in 
deep water and that he will have to 
swim, without a life preserver. 

He might as well start swimming 
now, determined to keep afloat, to 
do his job as well as he knows how, 
to put full enthusiasm and energy 
into his work, and to make as much 
money as he can. 

His profits, if any, will be the 
measure of his efficiency and a 
measure of his contribution to the 
general well-being. 

Business is productive activity 
and it is in such activity that the 
business man finds happiness. At 
this juncture there is no use in wail- 
ing about what was or what might 
be. The job ahead is to produce 
efficiently because that is the only 
road to economic health. 

How bad the outlook may be is 
a guess. Though the future should 
reveal something twice as bad as 
the gloomiest soothsayer predicts 
makes no difference immediately. 
Goods must be made, moved and 
sold, and the business men must 
do the work. Those who balk at the 
steepness of the climb or the weight 
of the load will find their places 
taken by more willing workers. 

What will be sound business 
practice in 1938 was good business 
practice in 1932 and it will be good 
business practice in 1940 and 1950. 
New industries will be founded in 
1938 ; they will prosper, and make 
fortunes for their owners. New 
young men will come to the top and 
in later years they will recall 1938 
as their year of greatest opportu- 
nity, the year in which they laid 
the foundation of their prosperity. 

All of us made costly mistakes in 
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_ Determine as accurately as possible the sales 
expectancy for 1938 and, giving consideration 
to a probable shrinkage in the national income, 
carefully budget expenditures to permit a satis- 
factory working profit. 


Recheck, in the light of current changes, every 
administrative, sales and production operation 
that will permit a reduction in costs. Pass these 
savings on to the consumer in reduced prices. 


Set up a dependable system for controlling ex- 
penditures and concentrate buying authority in 
as few capable hands as possible. 


Locate the break-even point for profits, and 
determine what you can afford to spend to get 
added sales volume. With this figure in mind 
plan sales accordingly. 


Study all systems and office methods to make 
sure that they are accomplishing the purpose 
for which they are intended and are actually 
returning a profit either through savings or 
increased production on the cost of operating. 


1937. Some of us made the mistake 
of letting ourselves be diverted from 
our own business problems by the 
possibility of making a whopping 
profit out of the other man’s busi- 
ness by way of the stock market. 
Others of us tried to do next year’s 
business in 1937 by way of specula- 
tion in raw materials and bulging 
inventories. A few of us, gloating 
because our books were filled with 
orders for months ahead, went away 
on expensive holidays, confident 
that we had mastered the art of 
business and that we had clear 
sailing for ten years. 

Our follies now plague us but we 
should be grateful that they were 
not more costly. Today we had bet- 
ter forget the past and settle down 
to making a living the hard way, 
which simply means giving the cus- 
tomers the most and best they can 
get for their money, anywhere. 

The editors of this publication 
have supplied the formula of good 
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business practice for 1938, and ten 
items in the program are listed in 
an adjoining column. The boss who 
can look upon himself as a new- 
comer in his organization when he 
returns to his desk on January 2, 
and who can realistically analyze 
his problem from a fresh point of 
view, will have no trouble in putting 
these principles to work. But the 
man who insists that his business is 
different will flounder, getting all 
the bad breaks and none of the 
good ones, as usual. The funny 
thing about these businesses that 
are different is that they are never 
different enough to escape the 
miseries that afflict other businesses 
in time of depression. In time of 
general distress they seem to con- 
form to the standard pattern. 

In time of trouble a man ap- 
praises his assets. Health, vigor, 
habit of industry, experience, judg- 
ment, resourcefulness, skill, knowl- 
edge, and courage, all distinguish 


American executives. They possess 
them in different degrees, but in the 
highest degree of any group in the 
world because they got where they 
are by the process of competitive 
selection. These assets we have in 
full or greater measure than ever. 
In the last three years, with the 
tide running high in our favor, we 
were not forced to extend ourselves. 
Now we may have to give the ut- 
most of our strength, but that is 
nothing new in life nor would any- 
one of sense want it different. 

Deep in every American is the 
firm conviction that this is a nation 
of destiny, and that we are on the 
verge of the realization of our des- 
tiny. If this were not true, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would never have 
been able to get support for his 
program involving such vast social 
changes, nor in the face of the cur- 
rent dilemma could he promise even 
more for the future without being 
cried down. Technocracy, Huey 
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t/Program for 38 


Analyze your selling operations to determine: 
(a) if sales effort is being spread out too 
thinly and (b) if too much effort is being ex- 
pended to sell on low-profit products and low- 
profit groups of customers. 


Study your personnel. Set up a program to 
move young men into executive positions. Pay 
bonuses to key executives for cost reductions 
and decreased operating costs. 


Make a survey of clerical jobs to locate op- 
portunities for reducing costs through con- 
solidation of work, through introduction of 
more efficient tools. 


Give as many executives as possible a definite 
sales responsibility and require that they pro- 
duce enough personal business to carry them- 
selves on the payroll. 


Study your market with a view of ascertain- 
ing what new products can be developed to 
supply added sales volume and to take the 


fullest advantage of changing conditions. 


Long’s share-the-wealth plan, and 
Townsend’s $200 a month have 
been repudiated temporarily, but 
the great mass of Americans, in- 
cluding a good part of the intelli- 
gent business men, are convinced 
that we can enjoy a national in- 
come and a widely distributed pros- 
perity here that will exceed any- 
thing ever before achieved on the 
face of the earth. Reputable econo- 
mists, representing universities of 
the highest learning, concur. It is 
only on the method that there is 
disagreement. 

It seems, at times, that we over- 
look the fact that widely dis- 
tributed prosperity is possible only 
through a wide distribution of 
goods and services. This being 
true, it seems that our biggest job 
as business men is to produce and 
distribute at costs which enable 
the largest sector of the consum- 
ing public to buy. 

After a century of such pros- 
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perity under a free competitive 
capitalistic system as amazed the 
world, it is incredible to thoughtful 
business men that they should be 
harassed, ignored, and _ jeered, 
while they are being plucked and 
milked by a government that is 
noted for creating scarcity but has 
done nothing to create plenty. 

The business man cannot per- 
ceive that we will ever again enjoy 
an abundant life unless goods are 
produced to the utmost of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural ability. 

In this the business man is right. 
As a great national group, the 
business men of the country are like 
the individual business man with a 
son at college who, like most bright 
and inquiring young men, is some- 
thing of a communist. He thinks 
his father is a crook and tells him 
so. The old man might bring the 
boy down to solid earth by retiring 
from work and telling the lad to 
go out and support himself. 


But that would do neither the 
father nor the son any good. Long 
experience has shown that the ab- 
errations of immaturity are tempo- 
rary. Wise fathers stick to their 
desks, in full knowledge that their 
sons usually shed their communism 
shortly after they tackle their first 


job requiring responsibility. 


So it seems sensible that business 
men, for the good of themselves and 
the nation, work harder than ever 
in 1938, not only for the personal 
satisfaction that comes from doing 
a job well, but for the glory of the 
cause of freedom. We can have all 
that we were told we could have in 
the New Era days of the twenties, 
and more too, but we will have to 
expand production instead of limit- 
ing it. Not only will we be saving 
our personal business enterprises 
in 1938, but we will be saving a sys- 
tem that has been the most im- 
portant factor in the growth and 
prosperity of America. 
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Im flo 
Business 


In the last ten years Mr. Schueren has made 
three trips to Alaska to hunt the giant 
Kodiak bear, prize trophy for hunters. 
Here is evidence of his skill in the wilds 


HEN Arnold C. Schueren re- 

turned to his office recently 
after three months spent in Brazil 
hunting big game, it was to find 
that business of the Vaughan Com- 
pany, of which he is president, had 
been better than for any three 
months’ period since 1929. 

Now many men might have con- 
sidered this a reflection on their 
own importance to their company. 
But not Mr. Schueren. It is a state 
of affairs in which he takes great 
pride. It isn’t particularly unusual 
for the company to break records 
during his absence, and he is away 
more than half of the time. 

“Tt’s all a matter of a philosophy 
- of life,”? Mr. Schueren said. “Many 
of my business friends have culti- 
vated the art of business, but I feel 
that after one has cultivated that 
art, he should develop the art of 
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living. Some men flatter themselves 
that they are absolutely indispen- 
sable to their business or their jobs. 
But I am overjoyed to find that our 
organization runs smoothly with- 
out me.” Mr. Schueren then con- 
fided his own private definition of 
an executive, which is, “Someone 
who gets everything done but who 
does nothing himself.” 

Ten years ago Mr. Schueren 
began his campaign for freedom, 
both physical and mental, from 
binding office ties. At that time an 
offer was made him for the business 
which he heads with the stipulation 
that he remain in active charge. 
This he refused to do. 

“T wasn’t particularly interested 
in selling out,” Mr. Schueren said, 
“but my only possible reason for 
doing so would have been to enjoy 
more leisure and freedom from 


declares A. C. Schueren, presi- 
dent, the Vaughan Company, 
who hunts, fishes and travels 
six or more months every year, 
yet directs a profitable, growing 
manufacturing business by 
advance planning and the 
delegating of authority and 
responsibility to employees 


Left: Mr. Schueren gloats over a big tar- 
pon which he caught at Port Aransas. 
Above: Photographed with a felled elk, re- 
sult of a good day’s hunting in Wyoming 


business. The would-be purchasers 
insisted that this was a one-man 
business. I didn’t agree with them. 
Negotiations for the sale were dis- 
continued, and I set out to prove 
to others, but most of all to myself, 
that our business is not a one-man 
business.” 

Hunting and fishing had long 
intrigued Mr. Schueren, but like 
many another business man he had 
been too busy to indulge his en- 
thusiasm for these sports. He had 
worked hard for many years. Until 
1923 he was sales manager of a 
large concern with headquarters in 
St. Louis. In that year he said the 
realization was borne upon him 
that he had become a slave to his 
desk. Deciding it wasn’t too late to 
do something about it, he resigned 
and with Mrs. Schueren took a 
year’s trip around the world. 
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On their return Mr. Schueren 
took a major interest in the 
Vaughan Company, Chicago manu- 
facturers of meat-cutting ma- 
chinery, which, due to the illness of 
the principal stockholder, was at 
that time passing through the last 
stages of a decline toward oblivion. 
Three years of more hard work on 
Mr. Schueren’s part put this com- 
pany on its feet, and at the end of 
that period the company had 
$800,000 worth of business on its 
books and did not owe one dime. It 
was then that the offer of purchase 
was made, with the challenge that 
this was a one-man business. 

“When an executive spends too 
much time in his office, it is inevit- 
able that he assume many duties 
and decisions which could be 
handled as well by others,” said 
Mr. Schueren. “This, I decided, was 
true in my case. As long as I was 
there in my private office, others 
would defer to me whenever any 
question arose, until I found my- 
self harried by details, enmeshed by 
a thousand insignificant worries 
and responsibilities.” 

Mr. Schueren. said he began to 
pass the buck right back whenever 
anyone came to him with a problem. 
“What would you do?” he’d ask, 
and insist that they make the deci- 
sion and stick to it. 

“But it wasn’t easy while I was 
there, so I decided to get away,” he 
said. “I wanted to enjoy life.” Mr. 
Schueren also considered his health. 


Arnold Schueren forgot business cares in 
the far jungles of Matte Grosso, Brazil 
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“It isn’t natural that a man should 
spend day after day, year after 
year, cooped up in an office,” he 
said. “I wanted to get entirely away 
from thoughts and responsibilities 
of business. Some men think they 
accomplish this on the golf course, 
but I have never managed it. Busi- 
ness men I know always want to 
talk shop on the golf course.” So 
Mr. Schueren sought complete re- 
laxation in the mountains and the 
jungles, from the heights and 
depths of which all business prob- 
lems vanish into insignificance. 

It is strange, Mr. Schueren said, 
that even in hunting camps many 
times other hunters will ask, 
“What’s your business?” His in- 
variable reply is, “Hunting and 
fishing,” which he says usually re- 
minds the others that, after all, a 
man goes hunting and fishing to be 
completely severed from thoughts 
of his business. Although his or- 
ganization knows his whereabouts, 
Mr. Schueren never receives any 
correspondence or reports unless a 
great emergency requires it. 

Among other places Mr. Schuer- 
en has visited Alaska several times, 
seeking the Kodiak bear on the 
mountainous slopes of Kodiak 
Island. But his first trip, almost 
ten years ago, was the most 
momentous one, for it marked his 
first lengthy absence from his busi- 
ness. After months he 
jubilantly returned with several 


heads of the big Kodiak, considered 


several 


With Sasha Siemel, famed Tiger Man, he 
learned to hunt tigers with gun and spear 


the prize trophy for North Ameri- 
can hunters, and many photo- 
graphs of the trip. 

“T came back to the office, re- 
freshed in mind and body, and not 
at all worried about the state of 
the business,” he said. “There was 
no need to be. My desk was as clean 
as if I’d been in the office every day 
for weeks. Sales showed an increase. 
Office and factory routines were 
running smoothly.” 

Incidentally the photographs 
made on this first trip formed the 
nucleus for what is today a remark- 
able collection of hunting pictures. 
For Mr. Schueren hunts with his 
camera as well as his gun. His office 
in Chicago has taken on the aspects 
of a museum. On its walls, mounted 
high, are heads of magnificent speci- 
mens of bear, moose, deer, elk and 
mountain goat. Below these hand- 
some, mounted heads, many with 
wide-spreading antlers, is a mural 
formed of enlarged photographs, 
with mountain slopes, wooded 
streams and jungles making a 
panorama of many of the wonder 
spots of the world on the four walls 
of this office in the heart of a city. 

Having discovered that, as he 
had long suspected, no great dis- 
asters befell a business even though 
the head of it was absent and al- 
most beyond reach, Mr. Schueren 
has gone off on many jaunts. By 
the end of 1937 he will have been 
absent for a total of eight months 
in this one year alone. Last spring 


This is what happened to a spotted jungle 
beauty who ran afoul Mr. Schueren’s party 











he fished on the Gulf of California 
at Guaymas, in Mexico, and hunted 
for mountain lion, deer and jaguar 
in the Sierra Nevadas in the state 
of Sonora. During the summer he 
spent several weeks deep-sea fish- 
ing for tarpon at Port Aransas on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and then went 
to Canada for trout and other 
game fish. 

“But the peak of my hunting 
experiences was reached this fall,” 
said Mr. Schueren, “hunting with 
gun and spear for tigers in the com- 
pany of Sasha Siemel, the famed 
Tiger Man, in the jungles of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. There is_ real 
sport!” Mr. Schueren says that in 
his experience, once he has been in 
the jungles or the woods for several 
days, problems which might seem 
of earth-shaking proportions if he 
considered them from the chair be- 
hind his office desk, appear to be of 
no importance whatever. 

“Somehow nature teaches us 
that she is so much older and 
greater than we mere humans, that 
nothing we can do has much signifi- 
cance,” Mr. Schueren said. “And 
when we consider how old and how 
wise nature is, and how short the 
span of life allowed man on this 
glorious planet, to me it seems 
tragic that so many fritter away 
the years in a city office.” 

Like most other men who have 
spent much time in the wilds of 
jungles and forests, he is highly 
amused when city-bound friends 
point out the dangers of chasing 
the so-called “ferocious” animals. 
Mr. Schueren’s answer to these 
well-meaning warnings is that he 
feels much safer in the heart of a 
jungle than in the city of Chicago 
where he is forced to dodge death 
every time he crosses the street. 

Of course no man can walk out of 
his office for months at a time with- 
out making a few plans in advance. 
The Vaughan Company organiza- 
tion is a small, closely-knit one, 
which is much to Mr. Schueren’s 
liking. There are only three depart- 
ment heads—advertising, produc- 
tion and sales—and in Mr. Schuer- 
en’s absence these three men are 
completely responsible for activi- 
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ties of their departments. All ad- 
vertising is planned for a year in 
advance. Other than that Mr. 
Schueren has established two major 
company policies which are adhered 
to at all times. One is rapid turn- 
over. The other is low overhead. 
“We have never saddled the or- 
ganization with its own building, or 
with high-rent office and factory 





Schueren's 
Management 
Principles 


1 Rapid turnover of all inventory as 
e well as invested capital 


9 Overhead costs controlled and kept 
e at absolute minimum 


3 Full responsibility for plans and 
e action to department heads 


A Responsibility for routine work to 
e all employees 


4 Prompt decisions on all matters 
e submitted to management execu- 
tives 
& Bonus incentives paid quarterly to 
e executives and employees 


7 Training program for young em- 
e ployees to fit them for future 
executive positions 


8 All bills payable must be settled 
e day they are received 


i] Sales and advertising plans com- 
e pleted a full year in advance 


10 Salesmen compensated by commis- 
e sions plus bonuses 


space,” explained Mr. Schueren. 
“My pride does not demand a sump- 
tuous office setting. In combined 
office and factory space which is 
adequate for our needs and which 
rents for slightly less than $200 a 
month, we can conduct a business 
of one million dollars a year.” Mr. 
Schueren said the fact that the 
company does not do a business 
that great is due to his desire to 
keep it under a certain figure for 
various reasons, including taxation. 





Every time he is absent Mr. 
Schueren said that business takes a 
spurt forward. This, he believes, is 
due to the desire on the part of de- 
partment heads and employees to 
make an especially good showing 
while he is away to prove that his 
faith in them is justified. When he 
returns they rest on their oars, un- 
consciously expecting him to take 
up the load. But Mr. Schueren is 
soon off again and they are free to 
break more records. 

“All our employees have respon- 
sibilities and all have incentive,” 
Mr. Schueren said. “Everyone has 
been given all the responsibility he 
or she desires, and a little extra for 
good measure. It is my firm belief 
that this stimulates their best 
efforts. We also have a bonus sys- 
tem. We pay good wages and ia 
addition a certain percentage of 
profits of the business are set aside 
each month for employees’ bonus 
and this is divided four times a 
year. We have seventy-six salesmen, 
covering the world, and they oper- 
ate on commissions plus bonuses.” 

The Vaughan Company pays all 
bills the day they are received. The 
company dvesn’t owe a cent. “We 
can turn the key in the lock and 
close down any day,” Mr. Schueren 
said, “but we are also prepared to 
operate this business indefinitely. 
This means there is young blood in 
the organization who can carry on 
when we oldsters are through.” 

Six years ago Mr. Schueren be- 
gan seeking about for youngsters 
who could grow up in the business. 
The chief requirements of these 
youngsters were that they be high 
school graduates, orphans, willing 
to work and eager to learn. He now 
has three such young men working 
for the company. They started in 
the shop, and now are on the road, 
learning to be star salesmen. They 
are encouraged to save their money, 
for Mr. Schueren hopes some day 
they will own the business and he 
believes no man is worth much if 
he can’t display a constantly 
growing bank account. 

“The youngsters are working for 
me now,” he said, “for it is my turn 
to play.” 
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Credit losses came down, truck 
accidents were cut in half, de- 
livery costs were reduced, 
office and plant hours short- 
ened, price-cutting controlled 
and donations lopped off when 
we began a common-sense 
study of waste and expenses 
which we had always looked 
upon as inevitable, or else per- 
mitted because we were afraid 
of what customers would say, 
or what competitors would do 


BY G. L. CHILDRESS 


General Manager, Houston Packing Company 


Wetound 
manY WAYS TO CUT EXPENSES 


ANY of us have done a lot of 

things in business which were 
merely the result of keeping step 
with our neighbors. We have been 
so anxious for business that we 
have given little attention to what 
our cost was to get it. But the time 
has come when forward-looking 
men in our industry realize that a 
change was not only desirable, but 
that it would be a combination of 
common sense, economy and effi- 
ciency to change many of our meth- 
ods. This is an extremely, slow, 
painstaking task. Cooperation is 
the only method by which these 
desirable changes can be made per- 
manent. Fortunately, when one 
concern, through courage or des- 
peration, takes a forward step, 
others are glad to follow. 
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At four o’clock the order department closes and preparation for the next day begins 


For instance, we have always 
encouraged our salesmen to think 
of collections in their territories as 
their personal responsibility. While 
our credit losses have never been 
serious we felt there was a chance 
for improvement. Therefore in 1936 
we offered a bonus to every sales- 
man who achieved a record of no 
credit losses in his territory during 
the year. 

Last year approximately one- 
third of our salesmen finished the 
year without a credit loss and 
earned this bonus. As this is being 
written it looks as if more than 50 
per cent of our men will earn this 
no-credit-loss bonus in 1937. And 
it is especially noteworthy that our 
salesmen have achieved this record 
without the loss of business. 





We deliver meats in trucks to 
our customers, some of whom are 
as far distant as 250 miles. This 
night 
driving. For a time it seemed as if 


necessitates considerable 
accidents were inevitable, and we 
had our share of them. Every time 
there is an accident in which our 
company is involved, we naturally 
suffer from the loss of some good- 
will, even though our drivers may 
be innocent of careless driving. 
When there are adjustments to be 
made it is seldom possible to com- 
pletely satisfy the parties receiving 
the adjustment, and it is our opin- 
ion that no company can afford 
enemies in its trade territories and 
should avoid making them if it is 
humanly possible. 

So, in an effort to cut down this 
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loss of money and good-will result- 
ing from truck accidents, we 
offered our truck drivers a $10 
bonus for a year’s truck operation 
without accidents. In the event the 
same driver operates a truck for 
two years successively without an 
accident we increase this bonus to 
$25 for the second year. Forty per 
cent of our drivers have qualified 
for these awards. The plan has re- 
duced accidents, and incidentally 
saved the loss of time which is un- 
avoidable when trucks are being 
repaired. It has reduced our in- 
surance costs. But more important 
than all these factors, it has saved 
us much good-will which would un- 
questionably been lost in the ad- 
justment of accident claims by in- 
surance men. 

We have found that no item of 
expense, even though it may seem 
small and entirely necessary, should 
go unchecked. For if it is not 
checked and analyzed it will grow 
to needless proportions. Over a 
year ago our company and several 
other packers adopted a policy of 
declining to accept reverse tele- 
phone and telegraph charges. 

For when we analyzed this ex- 
pense we found it had grown to the 


Once we thought that truck accidents were inevitable because of long night drives and 
the necessity for covering long routes. But a bonus plan proved that many drivers could, 
when properly rewarded and encouraged, operate year after year without any kind of trouble 
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point where it was no longer justi- 
fied. We found that some orders 
were telegraphed to us collect on 
which the cost of the telegram 
amounted to as much as 4 cents a 
pound on the merchandise ordered. 
It was not uncommon for a cus- 
tomer to order 25 pounds of meat 
by means of a telegram which cost 
us a dollar or more. Such orders are 
distinctly unprofitable. Suppose a 
man orders 25 pounds of meat at 
30 cents a pound—the total order 
is $7.50, and if one dollar must 
come out of that order to pay for 
the telegram, loss is inevitable. 

We explained the situation to 
our salesmen and urged them to 
explain our new policy to each of 
their customers. We may have lost 
a few unprofitable orders as a re- 
sult of refusing collect telegrams, 
but our costs of doing business have 
been reduced so that we are able to 
give better service to our profitable 
customers. 

Our company has adopted a 
rigid policy of limiting the amount 
of trading privileges in all sales de- 
partments. Our price lists mean 
something. We have found, in 
analyzing hundreds of orders, that 
“shading” is the major problem of 


the industry. All of us have “vol- 
ume-minded” salesmen or those who 
have no realization that one-half 
cent can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. We have 
therefore taken the positive stand 
with every salesman in our organi- 
zation that we will not sell the same 
quality and quantity of merchan 
dise to one class of merchants in a 
locality for less than we will sell 
the same quantity and quality to 
the trade in general. 

More than a year ago the pack- 
ers in Houston adopted a new 
schedule of deliveries. We worked 
on a schedule of two deliveries on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs 
day, and one delivery on Monday, 
Friday and Saturday. But we 
found we could schedule deliveries 
so that no customer, except large 
hotels and clubs, would receive 
more than one delivery in one day. 
This is working out very satisfac- 
torily. When our salesmen call on 
the trade they know they will get 
their delivery on the next morn- 
ing’s run, and from the standpoint 
of wear and tear on trucks, gasoline 
expense, driver expense and other 
considerations, it is hard to esti- 
mate how much this will save in a 
12-month period. We do not ac- 
cept orders for one delivery in the 
city of less than 25 pounds of meat, 
or less than 50 pounds for a coun- 
try delivery. Many packers in our 
section have also adopted this 
policy. Although this is the mini- 
mum delivery that can be made 
economically, it should not be con- 
strued as a profitable order. 

Once we thought we had to open 
our wholesale department at the 
crack of dawn, keep open Saturday 
afternoons and accept orders right 
up until closing time every day. 
Now we open at seven in the morn- 
ings and are closed all Saturday 
afternoon. After four o’clock on 
other afternoons no orders are ac- 
cepted either from salesmen or over 
the telephone. This gives us an op 
portunity to schedule our work ad 
vantageously all through the plant. 
It has resulted in more careful fill- 
ing of orders, reduced product 
shortages to (Continued on page 59) 
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When a Check Reads 
“Raid in Full’’ 


ys DER ordinary circumstances, 
where an account is liquidated 
and there is no dispute over it, the 
acceptance of a check for less than 
is due, though tendered as payment 
in full, doesn’t mean a thing. The 
creditor may credit it to account 
and then enforce payment of any 
balance that may be due. 

On the other hand, the accept- 
ance of such a check, tendered as 
payment in full of an unliquidated 
and disputed account, means what 
it says; it may only be accepted on 
the terms of the tender. If accepted 
it will constitute an accord and 
satisfaction, and bar the later col- 
lection of any alleged balance. 

Here is a point of commercial 
law that business men are continu- 
ally stubbing their toes on; the law 
reports are freighted with cases of 
this kind. An account is in dispute ; 
the debtor mails a check for less 
than the creditor claims as pay- 
ment in full; the latter credits it to 
account, and then sues for a bal- 
ance claimed to be due. 

A dispute arose between a sales 
agent and an oil company over com- 
missions due. The agent claimed 
$809.88. The company contended 
it owed but $468.08. Finally, the 
company attached a voucher check 
for $468.08 to a detailed statement 
of the account as taken from its 
books and mailed this to the agent. 
The check carried the notation: 

“This voucher check is payment 
in full of the within account, and 
it is agreed that the payee’s in- 
dorsement thereon shall constitute 
acknowledgment of such payment.” 

The agent cashed the check and 
sued for the balance of $341.80. In 
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denying recovery the court said: 

“It is, no doubt, true that the 
payment by a debtor of a part of 
his liquidated debt is not a satis- 
faction of the whole, unless made 
and accepted upon some new con- 
sideration; but it is equally true 
that, where the debt is unliquidated 
and the amount is uncertain, this 
rule does not apply. ... Where the 
amount is unliquidated and a tender 
is made in satisfaction and the 
creditor accepts it, even though he 
protests at the time, he will be 
bound by such acceptance... . 

“Had there been no dispute 
about the amount due, the receipt 
of such a check would have been as 
a credit only. . . The check accom- 
panying the statement having given 
notice that it was intended as pay- 
ment in full, and the appellant 
(agent) having indorsed it, is an 
acknowledgment that it was pay- 
ment in full, settling all matters of 
dispute between the parties.” (140 
S. E. 307.) Judgment for the com- 
pany affirmed. 

A creditor’s mental reservations 
in accepting a check in a situation 
of this kind, may not be used as a 
shield to protect him from the legal 
consequences of the act. 

A dispute arose between a con- 
struction company and the owner 
of a business block over a remodel- 
ing contract. The construction 
company claimed a balance due of 
$1,047.60 ; the building owner con- 
tended the amount due was 
$707.50. At this point, the build- 
ing owner wrote: 

“Inclosed find our check for 
$707.50 in full payment of work 
done in connection with partitions, 


etc... . If settlement of this ac- 
count on this basis is not satisfac- 
tory, the matter will have to be 
arbitrated. .. .” 

The check that accompanied 
this letter had the following pro- 
vision written upon it: “Indorse- 
ment of this check constitutes ac- 
ceptance in full settlement of all 
claims.” 

The construction company re- 
plied that it was accepting the 
check on account, but reserved the 
right to enforce payment of the 
balance. In due time suit on this 
claim followed. In denying a re- 
covery the court reasoned: 

“When appellee (construction 
company) received this check and 
explanatory letter, it was given the 
choice, either to accept the check as 
full payment of its debt, or to re- 
turn same, unaccepted, and hold 
appellant for its full claim. 

“When appellee’s manager chose 
the former course, and accepted the 
money represented by the check, he 
thereby took said money under the 
sole condition on which it was ten- 
dered, unaffected by the mental at- 
titude of its said manager in refer- 
ence to whether it was accepted as 
full and complete payment. 

“Such mental attitude cannot 
control the effect of said act. We 
therefore hold that the undisputed 
evidence in this case shows that 
there was a valid accord and satis- 
faction of this debt, and that same 
is a bar to the claim asserted by 
appellee in this suit.” (278 S. W. 
513) 
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EVERY EMPLOYEE A SALESMAN 


...is the goal of the Pullman 
Company’s constant campaign 
to encourage every conductor, 
porter, telephone operator, 
clerk and executive to work 
together in finding more cus- 
tomers and in selling better 


accommodations to each 


BY €. G. THOMAN 


i fellow travelers approached 
the ticket window of a Denver 
depot and asked for two lowers on 
the “City of Denver.” Informed 
that all lower berths had been sold, 
they had reluctantly agreed to en- 
gage uppers when the ticket agent 
said, “Due to a cancellation which 
has just come in I can offer you 
a bedroom at the same price as 
two lower berths. Perhaps that 
would suit you better than the 
upper berths.” 

Neither traveler had ever trav- 
eled in a bedroom, assuming that 
such luxuries belonged to movie 
stars or bank presidents. Informed 
of the low price of this privacy 
and additional comfort they were 
quick to grasp it. Now both are 
confirmed “room travelers.” 

A young woman seated in the 
lobby of a California hotel over- 
heard an older woman telling a 
friend how much she would like to 
engage a bedroom for a trip east, 
but that she hesitated to pay the 
additional fare she believed re- 
quired to reserve a private room. 
The young woman spoke: 

“I couldn’t help hearing your 
conversation,” she apologized, 
“and thought it might interest you 
to know that only one ticket is 
necessary for a bedroom.” The 
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older woman seemed delighted to 
have this information. Although 
she did not mention it, the young 
woman who had volunteered the 
information was a stenographer in 
the Pullman Company offices. 
Another woman leaving Chicago 
for California on the “California 
Limited” with a reservation of a 
lower berth, was informed by the 
Pullman conductor when her ticket 
was taken at the train gates that, 
“The upper berth above your 


lower has not been sold, Madam. 
If you wish the entire section to 
yourself through to the Coast you 
may have it for a slight additiona! 
cost.” After asking several ques- 
tions, the responses to which 
seemed to please her, the woman 
readily agreed to the suggestion. 

Realizing that there are many 
other companies selling various 
services which could enjoy a 
wider market, we asked E. P. 
Burke, passenger traffic manager 


Part of the Pullman Company’s merchandising program called for familiarizing as many 
persons as possible with Pullman service. After seven years many visitors daily still 
inspect exhibits of various units of Pullman equipment on display in the Pullman Building 


More than a half-million persons visited the Pullman show at the Canadian National Ex- 
position in Toronto last summer. Other major expositions have included displays of 
Pullman equipment, and permanent exhibits in large railroad stations attract wide attention 
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of the Pullman Company, why and 
how they had taught so many of 
their twenty-five thousand em- 
ployees to sell. 

“We felt there was travel busi- 
ness on every hand which we should 
have but were not getting,” he 
said, “and so we embarked on a 
deliberate merchandising program 
which began to unfold back in 
1930.” 

In that year Pullman officials 
faced the problem of how to dis- 
pose of a by-product. This by- 
product consisted of unsold upper 
berths. They considered two pos- 
sible solutions to this problem; re- 
ducing the price of upper berths, 








The merchant or manufacturer wants to 
sell his quality lines: Pullman’s problem 
is the merchandising of quality facilities 


Once passengers are induced to “try” 
the Pullman way of travel, company officials 
believe they will be converted for all time 


or reducing the price of a section 
and attempting to sell the entire 
section to more occupants of lower 
berths. 

The ratio of upper berths sold 
to lower berths sold is about one 
to five. In the past the company 
had experimented with lowering 
the price of upper berths and still 
the ratio remained one to five. It 
was therefore resolved to see what 
could be done in selling the entire 
section to passengers who had en- 
gaged lower berths, providing the 
uppers above those lowers had not 
been sold. These lower-berth pas- 
sengers would be offered a bed made 
“down” with two mattresses ; addi- 


A Pullman “salesman” may have introduced 
the many comforts and privacy of travel in 
a double bedroom to this family of three 


Before Pullman’s program of education on 
superior travel facilities began, this couple 
might have traveled in only a lower berth 
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tional space and freedom for dress- 
ing, since the upper berth would 
remain folded against the wall; 
more room to hang clothes; a bet- 
ter circulation of air, since the 
berth would not be as confined as 
the lower alone; insurance agairist 
sharing the seats with uncongenial 
companions for part of the trip— 
and all this at a bargain price. 

The price decided upon was one- 
half the upper-berth rate plus the 
regular lower-berth rate. Thus the 
lower-berth rate between Chicago 
and Kansas City is $3.00 and the 
upper-berth rate is $2.40. But for 
$4.20 ($3.00, plus $1.20) the 
passenger might engage a single 
occupancy section, or SOS as they 
have come to be called in Pullman 
parlance. 

A nice point arose when plans 
for this campaign were under dis- 
cussion. When should the customer 
be approached? When he made his 
reservation, when he called for his 
tickets, or after he was ensconced 
on the train? In the first place it 
seemed logical that with his trip 
getting under way, the passenger 
would be in a better mood to ac- 
cept the idea of his increased 
travel comfort than when tele- 
phoning from his office, home or 
hotel, or picking up tickets with 
one eye on the clock and the other 
on the red cap. In the second place, 
the natural person to bring this 
new idea to the attention of the 
traveler obviously was one of the 
Pullman Company’s own employees 
who are in immediate contact with 
customers. It was therefore decided 
that the 1,500 conductors should 
add salesmanship to the many 
other qualifications for which they 
are renowned. 

The Pullman Company also con- 
sidered this question from the 
point of view of profit, both to it- 
self through elevating the type of 
accommodations its patrons would 
use, and as to its conductors 
through their share in the created 
revenue. The company prefers to 
sell the two units, upper and lower, 
individually, if possible. A sale of 
$5.40 between Chicago and Kansas 
City, for (Continued on page 49) 
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Much of the work for printing 
office forms and manuals and 
reproducing printed matter now 
can be done in the office by 


photography and photo offset 


| on savings made possible by the 
use of photo offset printing were 
brought to our attention by a prob- 
lem we encountered. Our organiza- 
tion had a manual which was com- 
posed entirely of tabulated frac- 
tions and figures to be reproduced 
in print. The ordinary procedure 
would have been to send it to the 
printer, have the composition set 
up in foundry type, make separate 
cuts of the diagrams and pictures 
and then print by letterpress. How- 
ever, in this particular case the 
amount budgeted for the work was 
not sufficient to cover the expense. 
The manual was an urgent neces- 
sity. When the question of expense 
was raised, it was decided to look 
into other production methods with 
a view to reducing costs. Photo 
offset came to the rescue. 

We obtained the printer’s esti- 
mate on composition and compared 
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Copy is photographed and the image transferred to a zinc plate which is placed on the press 
and the impression transferred to a rubber blanket from which it is “offset” onto the paper 


composition costs on typewriters 
with variable type. We found this 
composition more economical, and 
by using a special photographic 
ribbon or a carbon ribbon com- 
posed of heavy tissue and hard pig- 
ment, together with a variety of 
type faces, we could get clean-cut 
composition which was ideal for 
photograph reproduction. Pic- 
tures, charts, etc., were pasted in 
their proper position on the typed 
pages, and the job produced by the 
offset process resulted not only in 
a very satisfactory job but also in 
a saving of $1,500. 

Many organizations have forms, 
manuals, etc., which are necessarily 
reproduced or printed in black and 
white. Obviously, various changes 
in the method of handling such 
office routine printing and dupli- 
cating occur from time to time. Our 
stenographic department continu- 





ally receives jobs of this sort and 
is always in search of ways and 
means of accomplishing savings by 
experimenting with and checking 
up on up-to-date methods. How 
could we do this type of work at a 
lower cost? That was our problem. 

Of course, much of the simple and 
less important copy was mimeo- 
graphed, the stencils for which wer 
cut and ruled on the ordinary 
standard typewriter. In doing this 
there are four important elements 
necessary to insure good work: 
(1) Uniform typewriter touch, 
(2) good stencils, (3) expert 
mimeograph operator and (4) 
good quality mimeograph paper. 
Unsatisfactory work will naturally 
result if typists or mimeograpli 
operators are not sufficiently ex- 
perienced or interested in properly 
making copy, for here especially 
results depend mainly on the effort 
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Composition on typewriters with variable type proved economical for production of manual composed entirely of tabulated fractions and 
figures. Special photographic ribbon assured a clean-cut reproduction. Pictures and charts were pasted in position on the typed pages 


and the experience put into the job. 

Our success in duplicating these 
minor forms on standard type en- 
couraged us to try to handle forms 
which required fairly close registra- 
tion and various type faces. To ac- 
complish this, we use a typewriter 
with variable spacing from ten to 
sixteen letters to the inch and in- 
terchangeable type, including vari- 
ous sizes of Roman, Gothic, Italic, 
Print and Script, as well as many 
others. With such a large selec- 
tion of faces and spacing we are 
able to cut stencils for forms that 
were formerly printed on letter- 
press but could now be duplicated 
on the mimeograph. 

Work so duplicated included 
ruled forms, bulletins, manuals, 
booklets and other matter—par- 
ticularly such material as was to be 
used within the organization. Using 
this method instead of press print- 
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ing proved our best bet for largest 
savings. 

A good rule to follow is: “Any- 
thing that can be photographed 
can be photo offset.” Surprising 
savings can be made in preparation 
of new copy by piecing together 
parts of previously printed, litho- 
graphed and otherwise processed 
copy, illustrated matter or type- 
writer matter prepared on type- 
writers with variable type combined 
with proofs or print of foundry 
type, linotype composition, printed 
cuts, drawings, writing and photo- 
graphs. Reproductions of photo- 
graphs and line drawings are made 
without the usual engraving costs 
of cuts. It must be remembered, 
however, that photo offset is an 
exact photographic image of your 
copy and therefore good results de- 
pend upon the appearance of your 
original copy. 


The modus operandi is as fol- 
lows: Copy is photographed, using 
either paper, film or wet plate nega- 
tive, and the image is transferred 
to a zine plate by projecting light 
through this negative. This zinc 
plate is placed on the press and the 
impression is transferred from the 
zinc plate to a rubber blanket from 
which the impression is “offset” to 
the paper, and off rolls the finished 
job in the desired quantity. 

An important feature of photo 
offset is the possibility of enlarg- 
ing or reducing copy. The base of 
the process being photography, 
this can easily be done. You may 


have a large chart, say 4 feet by 
6 feet, made for demonstration in 
special salesmen’s meetings. You 
believe it would better drive home 
the talk by giving each salesman a 
copy of the chart. The chart is 
(Continued on page 38 ) 
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-to introduce this new winter gasoline 


















Phillips ‘66’ Five Gallons Free 
Ao HE new Phillips highly volatile November 19 and 20 
(4 ) gasoline which s used by Col an HIS ¢ ‘ ¥ gasoli ne gravity 
ut a ) oduced to Wic 

hy hi; 
and ng of our r 
out Central Av vy and Sund ay. 
ad. November } 
The e want to mect every automobile owner 
Ew Jichita and vicinity during those two 
compared to the E ¥ days, and to every motorist who fills his 
today of 00-62. tank at our station on the opening days 


Easier starting, more speed, more power, we will give a coupon good for five gallons 
and more — may tow be yours. of Phillips ‘66° gasoline 
et at noi ase in price Just drive in and say “Phill-er-up” and 
A better gasoline at the same pric the free five-galion coupon will be yours 


peace Pies ieuin Company 


805 East Central 





This startling Wichita, Kansas, newspaper advertisement brought throngs of customers io 
‘ the first Phillips gasoline filling station (top of page) and in two days 24,812 gallons of 
Phillips 66 gas actually went into the tanks of automobiles and trucks, thus enabling 
Phillips to gain a firm foothold in a keenly competitive market. Phillips next acquired options 
on other established stations and also purchased sites for new stations in eighteen states 
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“Frank Phillips, Bartlesville —| Ind 


at THE beginning of 1927, the th 
10-year-old Phillips Petroleum th 
Company, although the world’s tl 
largest producer of natural gaso- er 
line, did not own, operate or con- c 
trol a part interest in a single I 
gasoline retailing outlet. Its prod- F 
ucts were unknown to the ultimate i 
consumer. By the end of 1930 its N 
retail outlets in the Central West li 
consisted of 950 owned and oper- p 
ated bulk and retail stations and t 
some 8,000 other distributing out- 8 
lets. In 1931 the company retailed 0 
to consumers 522,576,899 gallons p 
of finished products and in 1932 h 
this gallonage had been upped to i 


612,786,000 gallons disposed of to 
consumers through approximately 
15,000 bulk and retail outlets. 

As an achievement in marketing 
the feat performed by the inde- 
pendent Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany in four years is without 
parallel in the oil industry, not 
only because the company had to 
battle its way into the most highly 
competitive gasoline market in the 
world but also because the major 
part of the marketing program 
was carried through to success 
during the worst years of the de- 
pression when curtailment rather ( 
than expansion was the rule in all 
American industries. 

Creative salesmanship played 
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Independent”: Part IU 


the pivotal role in bringing about 
that outstanding achievement. And 
the brand of creative salesmanship 
employed involved the same prin- 
ciples which many years before 
Frank Phillips, president of 
Phillips Petroleum, had employed 
in Iowa and Nebraska. First in 
Nebraska he had seized upon pub- 
lic interest in the newly invented 
phonograph to bring farmers to 
town to hear and see a phono- 
graph, and at the same time learn 
of the merits of a new furniture 
polish which the Phillips brothers 
had undertaken to introduce. Later 
in Iowa, Frank Phillips, working 
owner of a single barber-shop, cre- 
ated a new hair tonic to attract 
patrons to his shop. It was the 
increasing popularity of the gas- 
driven motorcar which first at- 
tracted him to oil. In 1917, when 
he organized Phillips Petroleum, 
he was what might be termed 
motor-minded and perhaps it was 
the natural law of progression 
which prompted him to become 
air-minded in 1925. For it was 
upon developments in the air that 
the no-less-than-sensational mar- 
keting program was built, with 
creative salesmanship playing a 
leading role. 

In an earlier installment of this 
narrative, reference was made to 
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Art Goebel, pictured above with Frank Phillips, first dramatized Phillips “controlled vola- 
tility” gas when, with Phillips’ backing, he won the famous Dole flight from Oakland 
to Hawaii. This made Phillips’ reputation in the air. Next step was to bring it down to 


earth. The late Wylie Post, pictured below, later also flew for Mr. Phillips who believed 
in drawing attention to the many advantages of his product by its performance in the air 
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the arrival in Bartlesville in 1925 
of a barnstorming stunt aviator, 
Billy Parker, who immediately or- 
ganized a small aviation concern. 
Parker had not made many flights 
in his home-built Curtis biplane 
when Frank Phillips appeared upon 
the flying field. It was an icy morn- 
ing and he observed young Parker 
in a heroic struggle to get his en- 
gine started. Time and again he 
nearly broke his back pulling over 
the propeller. The engine coughed, 
wheezed and died. 

That struggle was of paramount 
importance in the mind of the ob- 
serving president of Phillips Petro- 
leum. Getting a motor to start on 
a cold day was a problem not at all 
peculiar to aviation engines. It 
was true also of automobile engines, 
and the main reason why it was true 
of most internal combustion en- 
gines, was that for years marketers 
of gasoline retailed a fuel more or 
less uniform in all parts of the 
country at all times of the year. 
And since the large established mar- 
keters of gasoline had a monopoly 
in the retail field they made no 
effort to adapt their fuel to vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions. On the 
other hand, working independently 
of monopolies and opposed to fol- 
lowing the crowd, Phillips’ research 
experts had succeeded in stabilizing 
natural gasoline with a far greater 
volatility than refined gasoline 


made from crude oil by the crack- 
ing process. 

Not long after Frank Phillips 
had watched Billy Parker struggle 
to start his cold engine Phillips’ 
chemists and engineers embarked 
upon a joint effort to discover a 
blend of natural and refined gaso- 
line adaptable to varying atmos- 
pheric conditions. Presently the 
chemists devised a blend, the volatil- 
ity of which was increased, or con- 
trolled, by the amount of stabilized 
Phillips natural gasoline. With this 
new blend of gasoline in his engine 
on the coldest morning Billy 
Parker had no difficulty in starting 
his engine on the first turn of the 
propeller. Possibly it was that 
striking demonstration that turned 
Frank Phillips’ thoughts and the 
mass mind of his organization to 
the air. At any rate Frank Phillips 
lost no time in borrowing $40,000,- 
000 on a bond issue and investing 
a major part of it in refineries and 
marketing outlets. A refinery was 
purchased in the Panhandle of 
Texas where the company had ex- 
tensive properties to make certain 
of an unfailing supply of refined 
gasoline to be used with natural 
gasoline in the production of a 
more adaptable motor fuel than the 
market then offered. This new-type 
gasoline was the first of motor fuels 
made via the process of controlled 
volatility, a descriptive phrase 


coined by Phillips’ research experts. 

Presently, the primitive biplane 
built by Billy Parker was discarded 
for a new test plane built under the 
supervision of Parker and Phillips 
Company engineers. This plane’s 
tanks carried Phillips controlled 
volatility gasoline up into the vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions in the 
ether above Bartlesville and also 
propelled the plane on cross-coun- 
try flights until at last there was 
perfected a standard type of 
smooth-working, more efficient, all- 
weather motor fuel able to cope 
with all degrees of temperature. 
The new controlled volatility gaso- 
line was given a name—Phillips 77 

and creative salesmanship was 
handed the job of marketing it in 
that barrier-bound territory com- 
prising the Central West where, the 
oracles of the oil crowd had said, 
an independent oil company would 
go broke trying to market another 
gasoline. 

But the oracles were not speak- 
ing for Frank Phillips, who knew 
what creative salesmanship could 
do and who now had on his hands 
one product of genuine superiority 
around which, he believed, a mar- 
keting program could be built. 
Phillips had invested millions in 
plant and equipment to turn out 
great quantities of Phillips 77 to 
supply the potential demand. 

Controlled (Continued on page 54) 


President impersonates Employees 


ANY business executives who 
call on their customers do so 
with so much ostentation that the 
dealers, wholesalers, salesmen and 
distributors never get an oppor- 
tunity to tell them what they 
really think. Many a president, 
when he goes out into the field, 
finds that most of his dealers, sales- 
‘men and others are merely telling 
him what they think he wants to 
hear or mere pleasantries. 
No such “kidding” is possible 
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when Kenneth S. Parker, president 
of the Parker Pen Company, goes 
out to call on dealers. He uses a 
pseudonym. His card reads, not 
Kenneth Parker, president Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, but 
Kenneth Blank (which isn’t the 
name, but we are not going to give 
away his pseudonym), sales de- 
partment, Parker Pen Company. 
So far as the man he is visiting 
knows, Mr. Parker, who appears 
before him under another name, is 


just another employee of the 
Parker Pen Company. He talks 
freely. He says what he thinks 
about Parker Pens, and about 
competitors. And perhaps he tells 
a good one on the regular Parker 
salesman, for all we know. 

At any rate Mr. Parker feels 
that he accomplishes much more 
on his field trips by not always 
identifying himself as the com- 
pany’s president when he talks with 
a customer or a prospect. 
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How We Taught Our Customers 
to Discount Bills 


BY J. €. PIETZUCH 


Controller Camden Furniture Company 


wees orders happily began to 
come in increased numbers as 
the depression finally subsided, we 
found that it would be necessary to 
more than double our output. Our 
production was stepped up until in 
1937 it was running at more than 
six times that of 1932 in quantity 
of shipments. 

Our accounting and credit de- 
partments were called upon to pro- 
vide sufficient cash to operate a 
greatly increased business. Inven- 
tory and accounts receivable were 
increased in large amounts monthly 
and invoices and payrolls had to 
be paid regularly. The only source 
of additional cash was the cus- 
tomers’ accounts. It was therefore 
necessary to look to them for 
earlier payment with a constant re- 
duction in the average age particu- 
larly of past due accounts. 

On analysis, we found that our 
accounts receivable were averaging 
about sixty days on terms of 2 per 
cent thirty days, net sixty days. 
Our best bet was to get additional 
customers to discount their in- 
voices. This was not easy for dur- 
ing the past few years furniture 
dealers had been spoiled by receiv- 
ing terms of four to six months 
without interest and were permitted 
to pay their invoices about as they 
wished. In the furniture industry 
it was common practice to allow a 
customer to take cash discount 
from fifteen to thirty days after 
the discount period had expired. 

In order to plug this leak we 
made an extra effort, not only to 
get the customer to pay on time but 
also to get additional customers to 
discount. We were primarily inter- 
ested in reducing the average age of 
our accounts in general. In working 
out these aims we prepared a set 
of forms which combined the ideas 
of one large = (Continued on page 52) 
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STATEMENT 


THE FOLLOWING INVOICES ARE NOW DUE AT NET IN ACCORDANCE WITH OUR TERMS OF 


Pax 
7 DATE 


5/10/37 
sors? 
6 

5/28/37 


BALE. WE WOULD APPRECIATE YOUR CHECK IN THIS ENVELOPE 


John Doe 
Anywhere, U. S. A’ 


NOT SUBJECT TO DISCOUNT 


NUMBER OCEBITs CREDITS 
245 100,00 
290 950.00 
cash 350.00 
566 25.00 


BALANCE DUE 725.00 


Camden Furniture Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
CAMDEN, ARK. 


Due for Discount. @ 500.00 


Terms: 2% 30 days. Net 60 days. F. 0. B. 
factory at Camden. Sept. 10, 1937 


AMOUNT OF INVOICE 


DATE OF INVOICE 


This is just a friendly reminder that the 


above invoice will be due for discount on 


970 


NUMBER OF NVOICE 


October 10, 1937 


Discount will be allowed if paid on or before the above date. 


Designed to encourage more customers to discount invoices, Form A (below), in the form 
of a postcard, is made out and mailed twenty days from date of shipment or ten days 
before the expiration of the discount period. For those customers who have not paid 
invoices when due, Form B, a combination statement and self-addressed envelope, was 
devised. This statement is made out ten days after the invoice is due at net or seventy 
days from shipment. It is sent only to customers whose invoices have not been paid when 
due. Debits due and past due are listed. Figures show returns of just about 10 per cent 
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PROFIT-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES 
I FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 


URING the first six months of 

1937 commercial cargo, or mer- 

Trading American petroleum products for German harmonicas = chandise tonnage, totaling 14,486,- 

000 passed through the Suez 

Canal. This was an increase of more 

in this article which tells how manufacturers begin exporting than 20 per cent over the first six 

months in 1936, figures for which 

were 11,978,000 tons. Compare 

this with the increase in domestic 

sales and it is evident that world 

BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY trade, or at least that part of it 

which is borne through the Suez 

Canal, is increasing faster than our 
own domestic trade. 

With the possibility of decreased 
domestic business in 1938 many 
business men look eagerly at export 
markets and wonder how to get a 
start in this field. Then they re- 
member the world-wide barrier of 
tariffs, quota laws and other eco- 
nomic nationalism barriers, and de- 
cide that this is, after all, no time 
to expand export activities. 

But there are ways to climb 
over these tariff barriers, despite 
the many stumbling blocks which 
have been placed in the paths of 
world traders in recent years. 

Before we go into the possibili- 
ties of building an export business 
we must consider some of the fac- 
/- . tors which discourage exporting. 

we Z And we must consider some of the 

economic and legal barriers which 

IMPORTS — 1936 will confront us. As things are 

today almost no nation welcomes 

Rubber, crude . ... . . . . - - - -$158,700,000 the outsider with goods to sell if 


Cane sugar 155,400,000 " ty ‘ 
134,000,000 those goods are competitive to hom 


Paper and manufactures . 110,000,000 é goods or produce. 
Raw silk 102,400,000 i The tendency is for most coun- 


Furs and manufactures. . . . . . 81,600,000 ae tries to import only what they do 

75,500,000 not produce themselves. Raw ma- 

Wines and spirits. .......-- 75,300,000 tostehe ane the principal importa- 

tion of most countries. That this is 

true is proved by the fact that un- 

manufactured cotton is the United 

States principal export. In 1936 

Chief United States imports are raw materials which we do not ourselves produce in exported $361,043,000 of it, 


sufficient quantities. Large importations of manufactured goods are only on products which which was 14.9 per cent of our 
foreigners excel in making, such as wines and distilled liquors, our ninth largest import total exports. Our third largest 


is only one of the methods for scaling tariff barriers described 
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exported item in 1936 was petrole- 
um. Tobacco was the fifth largest 
item, and coal and coke, the eighth. 

Our only worth-while export 
business on finished products is on 
goods in the manufacture of which 
we so completely excel that there 
is little foreign competition. For 
instance, automobiles and automo- 
tive parts are United States fourth 
largest seller abroad. We also do 
considerable business abroad on 
electrical machinery, agricultural 
machinery, metal working ma- 
chinery, office appliances, aircraft, 
well and refinery machinery, wheat 
flour and canned fruit. 

The same is true of United 
States imports. We buy mainly 
what we do not produce in suffi- 
cient quantities. Our No. 1 im- 
ported article is crude rubber. 
Close behind is cane sugar, coffee, 
raw silk, newsprint paper, wood 
pulp, furs and tin. Our large im- 
portations of manufactured goods 
are on products which foreigners 
excel in making, such as distilled 
liquor which is our ninth largest 
imported product. 

Thus it is. evident that the 
manufacturer of specialties which 
are also made in foreign countries, 
or which are not in big demand in 
them, is badly handicapped in 
doing export business. About the 
only way he can sell in many na- 
tions is to establish plants in them. 

According to the Economics Di- 
vision of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, in 
1934 there were 1,850 United 
States plants in Canada. The 
movement of our plants to Canada 
began as early as 1840. In 1870 
some sort of law was passed mak- 
ing it impossible for a foreign com- 
pany to own land in Canada, ex- 
cept through a Canadian-incorpo- 
rated branch. This law acceler- 
ated the movement somewhat. In 
1876 the American Powder Trust 
bought the Windsor and Hamilton 
Powder Company, which is now a 
part of Canadian Industries, Inc. 
In 1877, Belding Silk established a 
branch in Canada. So did Inter- 
national Silver in 1879. Ingersoll- 
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Rand established a branch in 
1882. The next year Edison Elec- 
tric Light Company, now part of 
Canadian. General Electric, lo- 
cated there. Chase and Sanborn fol- 
lowed in 1884. 

By 1900 there were 100 United 
States branch plants in Canada, 
and as already stated, 1,350 
plants by 1934. These plants are 
owned by 690 manufacturing com- 
panies and 76 utilities. Thirty-six 
per cent of them were established 
between 1920 and 1929 and 26 
per cent between 1930 and 1934. 
The great increase in this period 
was due to a boost in the tariff 
rate in 1920-22 and again in 
1930-32. 


A roster of the branch plants in 
Canada seems like a carbon copy 
of a list of United States concerns. 
A number of organizations, such as 
General Foods, National Biscuit, 
Standard Brands and Quaker 
Oats, each have several plants. In 
addition to the manufacturers 
and the utilities, there are many 
of our retail merchandising enter- 
prises in Canada: Woolworth, 
Kresge, Liggett, etc. 

There is no accurate informa- 
tion as to the number of our 
branch plants in the rest of the 
world. In 1933 Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper made an investigation 
for the United States Senate, re- 
vealing that 711 companies have 


EXPORTS — 1936 


Cotton, unmanufactured . . . . . .$361,000,000 


Machinery 


334,000,000 


Petroleum and products...... 260,800,000 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 240,200,000 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Iron and steel products. .....- 
Fruits and nuts... . 
Coal and coke... . 


. . «+ + + « 56,600,000 


137,300,000 
111,900,000 
80,600,000 


Many goods manufactured in the United States are vastly superior to foreign make, and 
thus farm machinery, office equipment, printing presses, automobiles and accessories are 
exported in large quantities, although cotton, a raw material, forms our largest single export 
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1,819 foreign units, including Can- 
ada. But this investigation was 
necessarily incomplete and did not 
include companies in all classifica- 
tions. The best information would 
indicate that at the present time 
there are probably at least as 
many branches in all the other 
foreign countries, as there are in 
Canada. Most of the United States 
companies in Canada have units in 
several other lands. And, of course, 
many of our businesses that are 
not in Canada are located in other 
countries. The number mounts up, 
when we consider that such a com- 
paratively small organization as 
the Kolynos Company manufac- 
tures its toothpaste in whole or in 
part in more than a dozen foreign 
countries. 

Outside of Canada, England has 
more of these foreign subsidiaries 
than any other country. Despite 


the well-organized “Buy British” 
movement, it is easier for an 
American manufacturer to estab- 
lish a branch in England than in 
any other country. The common 
language and a common tradition 
is undoubtedly the principal factor 
in favor of England as a location 
for a foreign plant. Some Ameri- 
can companies have branches only 
in England. Others have units only 
in Canada and England. In this 
way they qualify for favor-the- 
Empire sentiment. 

A common language or a fav- 
orable political situation is not in 
itself a sufficient reason for start- 
ing a subsidiary in a country. A 
plant should not be opened in a 
country unless there is a sufficient 
volume of business to justify it. 
Neither should plants be started 
where the restrictions against for- 
eign manufacturers are too severe. 





Self-Advertising Building 





(Owens-Illinois Glass Company Photo) 


Here’s the latest manifestation of the trend to brighten up Mother Earth’s architectural 
countenance, and at the same time take advantage of an arresting merchandising idea. 
This night view shows the air-conditioned office of E. Pritchard, Inc., food manufacturers, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. The tower and wall panels of glass block provide an eye-stopper at 
night, and the translucent glass masonry permits a flood of diffused natural light by day 
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It is not necessary to have a 
factory in all countries where a 
profitable volume can be done. 
There are still a number of nations 
where the tariff is not prohibitive 
against many products. One ex- 
traordinarily successful exporter 
has only twelve foreign plants, al- 
though he sells his goods in more 
than seventy-five countries. 

Most of these foreign subsidi- 
aries do not confine their business 
to the countries in which they are 
located. For example, an English 
subsidiary may handle the entire 
European market for its parent 
company. In exporting to other 
countries, nevertheless, it would en- 
joy no advantage, as far as tariff 
is concerned, over the company in 
the United States. Its chief ad- 
vantage would be its proximity to 
the markets to which it is export- 
ing. Perhaps it may also have 
lower manufacturing costs, which 
would give it a superiority in the 
matter of price over its parent. 

While the high tariffs of many 
countries virtually bar United 
States manufacturers from export- 
ing to them, these countries do not 
object to our manufacturers estab- 
lishing branches within their bor- 
ders. In fact, they welcome us with 
open arms. They are glad to have 
us make capital investments with 
them. We thereby help business 
enterprise in that country. We 
give employment to local workers. 
We increase the consumption of 
local materials. We contribute to 
the prosperity of that nation. And 
in case of war with the United 
States, we provide them with a 
thriving industry, which they can 
confiscate, just as we took over 
German-owned plants in 1917. 

Another advantage of foreign 
plants, from the standpoint of the 
nation in which they are located, 
is that, in some cases at least, they 
furnish a means by which the 
country can export its own goods. 
In Germany, for example, the out- 
side owner of a plant cannot take 
out his profits in cash or securi- 
ties. He can only take them out in 
German-made (Continued on page 56) 
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HERE is a man I know who was 

down and nearly out in 1982. 
He was borrowing eating money 
then. Today he owns a profitable 
business, a beautifully furnished 
apartment, a summer home, a 
costly automobile. He has money in 
the bank; his business is growing. 

I asked him, not long ago, if he 
could tell me exactly when and how 
his turning point came. Unhesi- 
tatingly he declared: 

“The minute I stopped feeling 
sorry for myself.” 

“But,” I protested, “just ceas- 
ing to pity yourself could not have 


el 
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Give Yourself the Cold Shouldec 


turned the trick. That brought no 
money to your pocket, could not 
have given you the idea for this 
business, or confidence to start it.” 

“TI had the idea all along,” he 
said, “but I was so busy feeling 
sorry for myself because I had lost 
my money, my job, and my home. 

“One day some friends of mine 
handed me a crying towel. Then an- 
other old friend seemed to give me 
the cold shoulder. I realized I had 
become a whimpering old man. 

“T decided no one would ever give 
me the cold shoulder again. I gave 
myself the cold shoulder, stop- 





(Photo by Duncan) 


ped crying in my beer and went to 
work. My friends rallied to help me 
and this business is the result.” 

Why should any of us feel sorry 
for ourselves? We are citizens of the 
United States. Opportunities are 
greater, living standards are higher 
than anywhere else. We are free 
men, enjoying liberty. When it 
comes to making money and achiev- 
ing success the sky is the limit. 

Let’s kick our troubles down the 
back steps to the cellar. About 
face; look ahead ; forget the losses 
of the past, and concentrate on the 
gains of the future.—E. W. 
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The HUMAN SIDE of 
BUSINESS 


a he realized that many 
small churches suffer from lack 
of adequate leadership, being 
badly in need of members who could 
get up on their feet and make an 
interesting talk, Cart WoL.ner, 
president of the Panther Oil and 
Grease Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, took it upon himself to or- 
ganize and teach classes in public 
speaking. He recruited his pupils 
from members of small, struggling 
churches. Some of the results he 
has achieved are amazing. Among 
his other varied activities Wollner 
is a good amateur photographer, 
operating one of the high-priced, 
highly efficient “minnie” cameras. 


HEVROLET’S _ hard-working 
vice president in charge of sales, 
W. E. “Biri” Hotter, recently 
bought a farm, and at the last re- 
port he couldn’t think of a suitable 
name for it. 


HE desk which served his father 
for many years is used today by 
Wa ter PaErckg, president, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. 
Aside from a few concessions to 
modern comfort such as air condi- 
tioning and improved lighting, Mr. 
Paepcke’s office is exactly as it was 
when his father occupied it. 


oe vice president in charge of 
export sales for the Quaker 
Oats Company, C. C. Coipren, 
recently had experience that shows 
what it means sometimes to get on 
- a list. We nearly said sucker list. 
Coldren is a liberal, kind-hearted 
fellow who has always been gener- 
ous in donating money to the vari- 
ous “causes” presented to him in 


the name of sweet charity. Recently 
requests for donations came thick 
and fast from a certain group of 
men, all promoting similar “chari- 
table” activities. Finally, after do- 
nating to several, Coldren learned 
that his name was being passed 
along in a sort of perpetual ex- 
change of “live” names. It would 
probably be fairly difficult to pry 
a donation out of him now. 


RESIDENT of the American 

Bantam Car Company of But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, Roy Evans, was 
an Austin dealer in Atlanta. He 
sold more of the little Austin cars 
than anyone else, and when Austin 
got into difficulties he pulled up and 
went to Butler, assumed the mort- 
gage, refinanced the company and 


organized its successor. But in all 
this activity he has lost none of his 
southern accent. 


fe NEVER pays to make a cus- 

tomer mad. Witzur J. Scuutt 
lost patience with another trailer 
manufacturer when he was that 
manufacturer’s dealer at Elkhart, 
Indiana. He started a rival com- 
pany to manufacture trailers and 
is today one of the larger trailer 
coach makers. The Blackstone 
Hotel in Fort Worth is said to have 
been started by a well-known civic 
leader in Fort Worth because he 
got mad at the owners of another 
hotel, and the Bentley Hotel in 
Alexandria, Louisiana, was built 
because a well-to-do citizen thought 
he was badly treated by the owner 
of an older hotel there. 


HEN the founder and chair- 

man of the board of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Grorce M. Verity, and Mrs. 
Verity observed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage recently, 
employees of Mr. Verity’s offices in 
Middletown, Ohio, greeted them 
with a Golden Wedding Garden. 
More than four hundred employees 
each placed a flower in the garden. 


Employees contributed to this “garden” presented to George M. Verity, chairman American 
Rolling Mill Company, and Mrs. Verity, on their golden wedding anniversary recently 
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rey cuoose tue COMPTOMETER’ 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY: 
-Board 

“The ‘Comptometer’—Peg 
ss best for us... - We have saved more than 
ee year by the installation of ‘Comptometer 















Methods 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(Incandescent Lamp Div.): 





7% **‘We use the modern, high-speed 
*‘Comptometer’ (Electric Model K and 

Standard Model J) on all kinds of figure work — 
profit and loss statements, balance sheets, unit 
costs, general statistical work.” 















f BORDEN'S PRODUCE 
<72\ COMPANY, INC: 

- “The flexibility and simplicity = 

the ‘Comptometer’ — Peg-Boar 


combination appealed to us. --- Our experience 






BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 
“The record of our 
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accuracy.” speed and extreme flexibility cunliinn ioe mn at high 





























UNITED AIR LINES: 











SHEFFIELD FARMS COMPANY: 


“The ‘Comptometer’—Peg-Board method _ 
effected substantial savings in both Gus an 

actual money. The *‘Comptometer = 
us to maintain a fast, accurate control o 


figures at all times.” 


Me are becoming increasingly de- 
handling our a pendent upon the ‘Comptometer’ in 


roll, statistical 
accuracy,” 




























Permit us to show you (in your own office, on your 
own job) why so many progressive businesses, large 
and small, are enthusiastic about “Comptometer” 
methods. Telephone your local “Comptometer” 
office, or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Iil. 
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WANTED: A Letter to Stop This 
Common Leak tn Business 


LETTER PROBLEM fio. 2 


Dear Mr. Frailey: 


We are confronted with a serious problem on which 
we would like your assistance. It is the case of old 
accounts who have been with us a long time, and who, in 
more recent years, have not been paying their bills 


promptly. 


Naturally, we have done everything we could to co— 
operate with them, but in addition to their taking an 
extra 30 or 60 days they have also been taking an un- 


earned 2 per cent deduction. 


We have tried to regain this discount, but have not 


been successful. Somehow, 


it seems once a discount is 
taken it cannot be regained. 


And if we should take any 


drastic steps it would mean the loss of accounts be- 
cause they would become antagonistic to us. 


In the last twelve months prices in our line have 
fallen considerably. The margin of profit is very 
close today. This 2 per cent makes quite a difference 
to us — more than it did in the past. We would like to 
break the precedent and establish a new procedure for 


1938. 


Now tell us, WHAT KIND OF LETTER CAN WE WRITE TO 
THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN TAKING UNEARNED DISCOUNTS, ADVISING 
THEM WE CANNOT ALLOW SUCH DISCOUNTS ANY LONGER? 


This is a grave situation, and I will appreciate 


any help you can give me. 


Cordially yours, 


For the best example of a letter written to solve the problem outlined in the 
fifth paragraph of the letter above, the publishers »f AMERICAN BUSINESS 
will award a $25 prize. The winning letter and the runners-up will be pub- 


lished in February. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Anyone interested in better busi- 
ness letters may compete except the 
employees of The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion. 


2. There is no limit to the number 
of words in your letter. 


8. Your letter must be typed in 
duplicate on plain white paper. 


4. One copy must be unsigned and 
carry nothing to suggest to the judges 
either your name or that of your com- 
pany. 

5. On the second copy, place your 
name, address, and the name of any 
company for which you may be work- 
ing. This copy will be held in trust by 
AMERICAN Business until after the 
judges’ decision. 


6. Your reply must reach AMERI- 
caAN Business not later than January 
1. Address the Editor, AMERICAN 
Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


7. The best reply to the December 
Letter Problem will be printed in 
February. 


8. To the writer of the best letter 
will go a prize of $25. 


9. Winners may compete in any of 
the succeeding monthly contests. 


10. Judges: Eugene Whitmore, ed- 
itor of AMERICAN Business; Cameron 
McPherson, business letter authority; 
Chicago; L. E. Frailey. 


i OCTOBER the publishers of 
AMERICAN Bustness launched a 
series of letter problems based on 
situations ordinarily handled by 
correspondence and common to 
most companies. To start the ball 
rolling, we printed a collection let- 
ter which had been mailed to a Chi- 
cago business man who passed it on 
to the editor of American Bust- 
NEss as an example of tactless and 
irritating letter writing. Executives 
everywhere were invited to revise 
this offensive collection letter, and 
a prize of $25 was offered for the 
best job submitted. 

We must confess that while we 
felt the interest in better letters 
was sufficient to warrant such a 
series of problems, we did not begin 
to anticipate such a widespread 
response. Letters arrived from all 
parts of this country and Canada, 
from large companies and small 
ones, from sales managers, credit 
managers, advertising managers, 
correspondence clerks and _ chief 
executives. To think that the prize 
of $25 attracted solutions from 
men of such high rank in business 
would be absurd. It is plain that 
they were prompted to enter the 
contest by a deep-seated interest 
in better letters, and the desire to 
cooperate in any plan which might 
produce helpful information. This 
is indeed a good sign. The day of 
the frigid, tactless, wishy-washy 
letter is on the wane. We are headed 
for better letters in business. 

Picking the “best” solution to 
this first letter problem was like 
hunting for the proverbial needle in 
the haystack. Among the hundreds 
submitted were many which were 
outstandingly good. We could have 
pinned the blue ribbon on any one 
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The §25 Prize-Winning Letter in the 
Letter Problem fio. 1 


By JULES LIVINGSTON, President 
The Livingston Company 
Binghamton, New York 


This is not a dunning letter. 
Neither is it an attempt to gloss over a serious situation with 
fancy language concealing a strong-arm attempt to pry money out of you. 
Time and distance make it impossible for me to come to you for a 
friendly chat, so I must ask you to accept this letter as the next best 


thing. 


You owe us $250, long past due. 


ments promptly. 
delay in this case. 


You have always paid your commit— 
Therefore there must be some special reason for your 


I am not so much interested in the cause of this delay, however, as 
I am in how we can help you over the rough spot. 
his friends for help in times of stress, who on earth CAN he look to — 
and I hope our past relationship entitles us to be classed among your 


friends. 


We want our money, of course. 


ship. 
with each other. 


What is wrong? What can we do to help you? 


I suggest you write me in full, in confidence. 


If one can't look to 


But we also want to keep your friend- 
I am sure we can accomplish both ends by being entirely frank 


Perhaps between us 


we can work out some plan whereby you can take care of the past—due bal- 
ance without crowding yourself too much and, at the same time, we can 
continue to make shipments to take care of your immediate needs. 


This is a frank letter. 


Sincerely, 


It calls for equal frankness from you. 


If you will use the enclosed, self-addressed envelope, your reply 
will come direct to my desk, unopened. 


J. F. Bentiey, Credit Manager 
Casement Hardware Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Max Farceon, Promotion Manager 
Samuel Hart and Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Wit.iaM Jupy, President 

Judy Publishing Company 

Chicago, Illinois 

Ratpu Rice, President 

Better Letters Service 

Oakland, California 

C. A. WinzerR 

The Gates Rubber Company 
Denver, Colorado 

W. Jewison, Bond Department 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
Winnipeg, Canada 

Anpy M. Ruwpte, Jr., Credit Manager 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
Denver, Colorado 
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J.J. McCartuy 
Hutchinson Winch Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Expert D. DissmMorE 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mrs. Virernta YOuNG 
Correspondence Supervisor 
The Gates Rubber Company 
Denver, Colorado 


N. R. Horrman, Advertising Manager 
H. Kohnstamm and Company 
New York, New York 


C. L. Weaver, Credit Manager 
Morley Murphy Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Extna Gustarson, Secretary to President 
Gilbert Spruance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J. R. Ross 

American Oi] Company 

West Haven, Connecticut 
JaMES J. JONES 

The Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

F. H. Jissons 

Keystone Steel and Wire Company 
Peoria, Illinois 

Joun S. O’ConNELL 

Towle Manufacturing Company 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
W. B. Carton 

Turner White Casket Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Erase: Lunin 

Lithograph, Inc. 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

C. P. HutcHens 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





Assistant Tell His Wife About You? 


Does He Call You a “Swell Guy” 
Or “Just Another Credit Grabber’’? 


4 ! ‘HE often forced diplomacy of an assistant’s relation- 
ship with “The Boss” may conceal feelings that 
would downright shock an executive. 


Far too often business men take lip-service literally— 
too few of them earn, and keep, the loyalty of that very 
assistant who one day will fill their shoes. 


Yet, in those petty “office politics” that hinge on 
fancied slights or imagined policies of holding assistants 
back and down, lies the seed of much unrest, inefficiency 
and lowered morale. 


Aware of this, knowing the value of a loyal personnel 
that feels constantly encouraged to get ahead, more and 
more progressive business executives say to us each 
year: 


“T want the younger men in my business to have a real chance 
—provided, of course, that they are willing to work for it. 
And that’s why I want to help them train themselves for big- 
ger jobs. I believe they should prepare—now—for greater 
rewards and responsibilities—should widen their horizons 
and see our business—all business—clear and whole! Take 
young Jim Powers, for example. He ought to go on with his 
accountancy...” 


Enlightened company-policy along such lines accom- - 
plishes business miracles—builds alert, aggressive sales 
forces—spurs on bookkeepers to qualify as assistant: 
treasurers—transforms minor department heads into ca- 
pable executives who know business law, can analyze 


financial statements, or economically supervise traffic 
by rail, plane and truck. 

Have you ever taken the trouble to look over your 
organization with a view to spotting here and there 
promising juniors who deserve better than they are get- 
ting? Have you ever figured how easily you could give 
them a boost—help them to help themselves prepare for 
advancement right in your business? 

A mere suggestion from you will carry great weight. 
And should you wish to go further, you might even 
underwrite the cost of LaSalle training for one or two. 
You’d be doing no more than thousands of other execu- 
tives have done before you—farsighted executives of 
some of the largest corporations in this country today. 


Somewhere in the lineup of practical, interesting train- 
ing courses offered by LaSalle you may find the exact 
subject to fit every such man on your staff. Help a few 
of these embryo executives along the road to advance- 
ment! You’ll find it one of the best investments you ever 
made—an investment whose yield is provable in terms 
of concrete results. 

May we have the opportunity of laying before you 
some of the factual “proof” pertinent to this matter? 
Just a word from you, and one of our representatives will 
be glad to call—whenever or wherever you wish, and 
without the slightest obligation. Address LaSalle Exten- 
sion, Chicago, or mail the coupon below. 


LaSalle Extension University 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY—Dept. 1247-R Chicago 


I’d like to have further information about your training in the subject I have checked— 


and a free copy of your booklet about that field. 


[ JHigher Accounting 
{ |Business English 
{| |Modern Foremanship 


(_]Executive Management 
| |Traffic Management 
{Industrial Management 


Position. 





[ jLaw 
[| |Effective Speaking 
[ |Salesmanship 


a at pcb ea 


Ask for one of these booklets—or a similar one on your 
own field of business. They are free! 
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OTHER SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEM No. 1 


Suggests a Way Out 
By MAX FARGEON 


My letters to you have been like 
phoning home to the missus and get- 
ting no answer. 

I know something unusual must 
have happened in the past few 
months, otherwise your account of 
$250 would have been cleaned up 
long ago. 


In the past you've been so prompt 


in paying on our terms that, in 


this instance, I'm going to let you 


write your own terms. 
Here's how: 

Enclosed are four checks made 
out in our favor - one for the 
full amount of $250 - the other 
three for amounts totaling $250. 

If you can, please sign the 
first one and return it; and we 
shall know that whatever has de- 
layed your payment is a thing of 
the past. 

Or, if you prefer, sign the 


other three dating them as fairly 


as you can to both of us and 

we'll present them when they be- 

come due. 

I know you're as interested as I 
am in seeing this thing through so 


if you can't accept either of these 


suggestions, please return this 


letter with your answer on the back 


telling me why. You will find us 
open to any reasonable suggestion, 
and anxious to cooperate. 

You must know how it feels to 
phone the missus and get no answer. 
So, let me hear from you - now - 
please. 


of them without fear that you 
would disagree with us. On the other 
hand, we did try mightily to make a 
fair and impartial decision, and 
since we had only unsigned copies 
to judge, the identity of the writers 
could not in any way influence us. 

Turning at last to the one letter 
which in our opinion best deserved 
the award, we were not surprised to 
find that it had been brewed by 
Jules Livingston, president of the 
Livingston Company, Binghamton, 
New York. Mr. Livingston has long 
been known to American business 
men as a distinguished letter writer 
—a man with uncanny ability to 
choose the exact word to express 
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Strong Human Appeal 
By VIRGINIA YOUNG 


The speaker on a very interesting 
radio program a few evenings ago 
told about the importance of lubri- 
cation. Without it, he said, our 
civilization would not be possible. 
No machinery could run; everything 
modern and progressive would fall 
to pieces. 

That's about the way money is to 
business, Mr. Blank. As long as 
the money continues to flow, busi- 
ness goes along smoothly. When the 
money stops, everything stops. 

Now, we're not going to attempt 
to tell you that our firm is almost 
broke, and that something terrible 
is going to happen to us if we 
don't get our pay for your June ac- 
count right away. A little longer 
delay in the payment of $250 will 
not break our firm or cause us 
serious inconvenience. But you 
have always paid your account so 
promptly that we have come to ex- 
pect promptness of you - just as we 
expect to see "November" when we 
turn the "October" leaf on our 
calendar. 

Something must be wrong. Tell us 
about it, won't you? We'll be 
mighty happy to have the opportu- 
nity to talk over any problem with 
you, and to help make arrangements 
that will straighten it out. We're 
not worried about our money; you 
have always "come through" and we 
know you will this time. What does 
worry us is that we do not know 
what is the matter. Can't we get 
together, as old friends should, 
and work it out? 


any shade of meaning. Personally, 
I would rank him among the first 
ten in our country when it comes to 
writing sales letters—but I did not 
know he could turn out a collec- 
tion letter with the same friendly 
persuasiveness. 

We found that all 
could be classified into two groups 
—those in which the main objective 


the letters 


was to get the money, and those in 
which the chief 
smoke out a reply. Among the 
and I leaned toward 


concern was to 
latter group 
their thinking—it was obviously 
felt that this customer deserved ex- 
treme consideration. There were 
the many years during which he 


Also Asks for an Order 
By WILLIAM JUDY 


An instalment payment on my auto 
is due today. I have just "scraped 
thru" in the way of being able to 
make it, as it happened that a few 
days ago I had to pay some rather 
heavy and unexpected obligations 

Perhaps you found yourself in the 
same situation in recent weeks. 

You have sent us a considerable 
amount of business over a period of 
years and have paid promptly. 

While we are anxious to receive 
the $250.check on your account, 
which really is past due and about 
which we have written a number of 
times, if you have had some extra 
difficult financial conditions re- 
cently, tell us briefly about them. 
We can make any necessary arrange- 
ments so that if you cannot send 
the entire $250 within the next ten 
days or so, perhaps you can send 
one-half now and remit the balance 
in about thirty days 

Or there may be some other way in 
which we may be of help to you in 
the way of friendly advice. Neces- 
sarily we must interest ourselves 
in our customers’ problems, for 
their problems become ours. 

I really would like to have your 
reply, with a check in it for some 
amount along with a personal word 
from you, but also something more - 
an order for more of our goods. 
Business conditions are improving 
considerably as you know and we 
feel that dealers like yourself can 
have an especially good year and 
additional profits thru handling an 
increasing amount of our goods. 
P.S. I would prefer to have you 
address your reply to me personally 
rather than just to the firm. 


had paid his bills promptly. There 
was the probability that he had 
only fallen behind this time because 
of some temporary emergency. And 
looking to the future, it seemed un- 
wise to put the bee on him too 
severely. Following that line of 
thought, the main problem was to 
get the customer to come out of his 
shell and explain what was wrong. 
Assuming that the letter accom- 
plished that much, the next step 
would be to go back at him with a 
plan by which he might pay the bill 
and continue to buy your goods. 

If you agree with this interpre- 
tation of the problem you will 
understand why most of the letters 
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chosen for reprint are those in 
which the emphasis is put on the 
desire to help the customer out of 
his dilemma rather than the threat 
of immediate action if he does not 
reply with a check. 

Speaking a minute ago of Mr. 
Livingston, I said that the bedrock 
of his ability is his knack of choos- 
ing the right word for every shade 
of meaning. Obviously the reverse 
of that statement would be that a 
good letter man avoids the use of 


words which might antagonize his . 


reader. Often just one wrong word 
in a letter will ruin its effective- 
ness. Particularly is this true in 
follow-up letters where you have 
been unable to make the reader 
answer previous correspondence. 
The natural impulse is to ask him 
why he has neglected to write, to 
speak of his delinquency, or to say, 
“Do you think it is fair to ignore 
my letters?” But all of those 
italicized words are thorns to prick 
the flesh of your reader. When you 
ask a man if he is fair, you in- 
sinuate that he is not. Neither does 
he want to be accused of neglect- 
ing or ignoring things. 

Another fault in some of the let- 


ters, and it was a serious one, was 
leaning too far in your attempt to 
conciliate the reader. Trying so 
hard to be friendly and helpful, you 
left too many loopholes for the cus- 
tomer to use in escaping. You did 
not make it plain that something 
had to be done about the unpaid 
bill at once. The result was that 
type of collection letter which 
hopes for a response instead of 
insisting, which makes the reader 
think he can stall a while longer. 

Examine Mr. Livingston’s letter, 
and you will see it leaves the reader 
very little excuse to dilly-dally. In 
the second line he is told that the 
situation is serious. Later, the 
blunt statement is made, “We want 
our money.” But covering these 
remarks, and taking the sting out 
of them, is a spirit of helpfulness 
which would be sure to please. 

An interesting tangent to these 
collection letters was that among 
the “best ten” there turned out to 
be two from the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado. This is 
significant because for several 
years the Gates company has been 
working hard to improve the 
ability of its dictators. Under 


the direction of a correspondence 
supervisor training classes are con- 
ducted, bulletins distributed, and 
individual help given to those who 
need it. 

“Who can stop this common leak 
in business?” That is the question 
asked in the second problem which 
you are now getting. You will find 
it just as interesting, and as im- 
portant to business, as the first one. 

This problem is explained in a 
letter from a subscriber to AMERI- 
can Business who probably pre- 
fers his name be withheld. He is the 
president of a company which has 
been too lenient in allowing cus- 
tomers to take unearned discounts. 
Lately conditions have reduced his 
margin of profit to a point where 
this “high-jacking” has become a 
real burden. 

In 1938 the company wants to 
establish a policy that no discounts 
will be allowed unless they are taken 
in the regular 10-day period. But 
precedent is hard to uproot. How 
can the president explain the new 
policy without offending his cus- 
tomers, and at the same time gain 
their cooperation? It’s quite a 
ticklish problem. 





How We Slice Printing Costs 


(Continued from page 23) 


desired size, transferred to plate 
and your printed forms run off. 
Should you not have a_ type- 
writer with variable type, there are 
organizations that maintain highly 
trained operators to do retyping 
and layout work at nominal costs. 

There are three factors that 
stand out when we determine pos- 
sible savings through this process. 
These are low plate cost, quick 
make-ready, and high-speed pro- 
duction on large-size presses. On 
‘ short runs where plate costs are 
proportionately high, offset should 
prove more economical; on small 
forms where plate cost is low but 
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run is long enough to permit step- 
ping-up or repeating the form, say 
sixteen times, on the same plate, 
thus cutting down the total number 
of press impressions, the economies 
of offset are again apparent. 
Practical application of the 
principles is demonstrated, for 
example, by a client who may run 
a 4-color page in some magazine 
and then want three thousand re- 
productions twice the size for use as 
posters. One way in which you can 
do this is to supply the offset house 
with press proofs of each of the 
four color plates, which are photo- 
graphically enlarged and printed 


in the desired colors. Enlargements 
such as these are also made in black 
and white. Photo offset does not 
readily permit making corrections. 

In cases where books have been 
previously printed and type is no 
longer standing, it is more economi- 
cal to resort to photography 
rather than reset type, and such 
books are usually reproduced by 
offset. Some organizations have 
also found it economical to repro- 
duce a miniature of their de luxe 
catalog by photographically re- 
ducing each page for a secondary 
mailing list and thus reduce mail- 
ing costs considerably. 
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A Listing of Conventions, Meetings and Events to Toke Ploce in January 


Art and Advertising 


7- 8 Outdoor Advertising Association of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 
17-22 Printing Education Week, auspices Graphic Art Education 
Guild, observed nationally 


Clubs and Sport 


13-16 International Roller Canary Clubs, Portland, Ore. 
23-30 Izaak Walton League Sportsmen’s Show, Indianapolis 
22-29 Sportsmen’s and Motor Boat Show, Philadelphia 

29- 6 St. Paul Winter Sports’ Carnival, St. Paul 

24-29 World Championship, Table Tennis, London, England 


Exhibits 


10-12 Boston Shoe Show, Boston 
$1- 9 Eastern Manufacturers’ & Importers’ Exhibit, Inc., Chicago 
Gift Show, Chicago 
24-26 Fifth Biennial Air-Conditioning Exposition, New York City 
28 International Air Show, Chicago 
11-14 Minnesota Federation of County Fairs, St. Paul 
9-15 National House Furnishing Exhibit, Chicago 
3- 6 National Shoe Fair, Joint Convention & Style Show of Na- 
tional Shoe Retailer Association and National Boot & Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
10-12 New England Retail Clothiers’ & Furnishers’ Association, 
annual convention and exhibit, Boston 
17-19 Southern Shoe Exposition, Miami, Fla. 


18-21 Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, manufacturers’ 
New York City 


exhibit, 


26-27 American Carnation Society, Boston 
29 American Cranberry Growers’ Association, Camden, N. J. 
13-15 American National Livestock Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
21-22 Massachusetts Agricultural Fairs’ Association, Boston 
4- 7 National Wholesale Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Distributors, 
Pittsburgh 
10-13 United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association, New Orleans, La. 


Professions 


17-21 American Road Builders’ Association, Cleveland 
17-19 American Society of Landscape Architects, Williamsburg, Va. 
25-27 American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, New York City 
25-27 American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago 








17 ~_— Associated General Contractors of America, intermountain 
branch, Salt Lake City 

21-23 California Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Riverside, Calif. 
18-20 Club Managers’ Association of America, Memphis, Tenn. 
23-28 National Food Brokers’ Association, Chicago 
26 National Pickle Packers’ Association, Chicago 
23 National Preservers’ Association, Chicago 

1- 3 National Shoe Travelers’ Association, Chicago 

5 Pacific Coast Fisherman’s Union, Tillamook, Ore. 

14-15 Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Harrisburg 
27 Southern Association Car Service Officers, Birmingham, Ala. 
9-12 Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ Association, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
8 Special Agents’ Association of the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
4- 6 Western Association of Nurserymen, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Science and Industry 


15-20 
13-15 
24-28 
19-22 
24-28 


25-27 
24-26 


~ 
‘ 


American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons, Los Angeles 


American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York City 

American Society of Civil Engineers, New York City 

American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, winter 
session, New York City 

American Society of Refrigeration Engineers, New York City 

National Warm Air Heating & Air Conditioning Association, 
New York City 

Society of Chemical Industry in joint meeting with American 
Chemical Society, New York City 


Trade 


3-15 
24-25 


17-21 
15-17 
24-28 
31- 4 
17-18 
11-12 
17 


‘ 
19-21 
16-19 

5 
24-26 
24-25 
17-20 


17-20 
17 

19-22 
24-28 
24-26 
24-28 
23-28 


23 
31- 4 
23 
31- 3 
19-20 
10-12 


12 

25-27 
4- 6 
18-20 
9-11 
17-19 
17-19 
10-11 
6- 7 
23-25 
24 

11 

18-20 


18-21 





American Furniture Institute, Chicago 

American Hardware Supply Company, annual convention, 
Pittsburgh 

American Road Builders’ Association, Cleveland 

Associated Equipment Distributors, Cleveland 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, Chicago 

Chicago Merchandise Fair, Chicago 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association, New York City 

Eastern Soda Water Bottlers’ Association, Boston 

Massachusetts Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, Boston 

Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board, Chicago 

Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, Philadelphia 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Association, Philadelphia 

Motorcycle & Allied Trade Association, New York City 

Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver 

National American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Chicago 

National Association Coin-Operated Machine Manufacturers, 
Chicago 

National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, Chicago 

National Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers, Chicago 

National Association of Tobacco Distributors, New York City 

National Canners’ Association, Chicago 

National Crushed Stone Association, Cincinnati 

National Food Brokers’ Association, Chicago 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
Barbara, Calif. 

National Preservers’ Association, Chicago 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Association, Cincinnati 

National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., Chicago 

National Sand & Gravel Association, Cincinnati 

New England Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Boston 

New England Retail Clothiers’ & Furnishers’ Association, 
Boston 

New England Wholesale Lumber Association, Boston 

Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, New York City 

Northwest Canners’ Association, Seattle 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis 

Northwestern Shoe Retailers’ Association, Minneapolis 

Ohio Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Columbus 

Ohio Milk Distributors’ Association, Columbus 

Oregon Woolgrowers’ Association, Prineville, Ore. 

Ozark Canners’ Association, Springfield, Mo. 

Potomac States Bakers’ Association, Baltimore 

Producers’ Commission Association, Indianapolis 

Southeastern Millers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Western Retail Implement & Hardware Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, New York City 


Santa 
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BANANAS .. The business of importing, shipping, and 
distributing billions of bananas calls for endless fig- 
ures. Melo-Ripe Fruit Co. buys more Monroes. 


VERYWHERE Monroes 

are doing the bulk of Amer- 
ica’s business figuring, because 
they turn out the greatest num- 
ber of correct an- 
swers in the least 
time. Speed, sim- 
plicity, economy, 
and unequalled ease 
of operation have 
made Monroe the 
leader. Use the con- 
venient coupon for 
Monroe literature. 





s “ 
2 Payrojy: Kodake a 
In a °UNtles, Othe Mtorie d 






Ne” A Moneve ror 
Every Monroe has. EVERY FIGURE JOB 


ine Touch” key, | ADDING-CALCULATORS 
board, an exclusive LISTING MACHINES } CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


feature that takes BOOKKEEPING MACHINES : 

the strain off oper- CHECK WRITERS _ ES + SRUINE. AS, 

ators. Photo shows I II EE —————————————————— 

newest Monroe . 

Adding -Calcula- } Please send me free booklets on Monroe machines. 

tor, Model MA-7, 

it o > * 

Pind peg ne | 2» guealmmmameneaanenaaaanaaetneccemameinameamine ee ree eee MONEY .. Typical of how banks depend on Monroes is 

Figures.” | Address Seen eee essa iocoeeehce soa besiaioe vent reervai and weceivialioes 7 the First Huntington National Bank (West Virginia). 
It uses adding-calculators, simplex and grand total 

MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS listing machines, 
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a0-VYear-Old 4 
Business = 
Home 


Number Twelve of a Series 
of Candid Camera Surveys 


Rebuilding of interiors, modern- 
ized lighting and air condition- 
ing pay forthemselves in speed- 
ier flow of work, more space, 


fewer errors and better work R. F. Bensinger, President, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


HEN an organization out- 

grows its office facilities there 
are three alternatives from which 
it can choose. It can move to an- 
other building, acquire more space. 
It can erect a new building, made 
to measure for its needs. Or it can 
rebuild, modernize and rearrange 
its old space. 

The latter choice was made 
by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, 93-year-old Chicago 
manufacturers of bowling and bil- 
liard equipment, bar fixtures and 
soda fountains and table-top re- 
frigerators. Housed in a building 
over fifty years old the company 
had grown and expanded, per- 
sonnel had been increased and 
equipment added until efficient 
operation was no longer possible 
without a major rearrangement of 
working areas and facilities. 

Although the building was old 
it was entirely sound and had been 
well maintained. But there were 


B. E. Bensinger, Executive Vice President, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company certain obsolete features about it 
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Once inside this old-fashioned ornate entrance the visitor sees a modern sales and dis- 
play room, bathed in eighteen foot-candles of indirect light with ample room for sales 
demonstration. There is forced, washed, humidified air ventilation for the display rooms 
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and the space occupied by the 
company which called for a com- 
plete modernization program to 
enable the company to operate its 
offices with the same efficiency ex- 
pected and attained by the factory 
at Muskegon, Michigan. 

With the modernization pro- 
gram now completed it is apparent 
that all expenses of remodeling, 
modernization and rearrangement 
will be liquidated by actual reduc- 
tion in operating costs, increased 
efficiency and better contented 
employees. 

The entire space occupied by 
the company was replanned by an 
architect, working in cooperation 
with executives of the company, 
who planned new layouts for 
nearly every department. Summer 
and winter air conditioning equip- 
ment was installed; new lighting 
fixtures were added and the entire 
space redecorated. 

Due to the expansion of the 
business certain departments had 
outgrown the space originally al- 
lotted them; in one or two in- 
stances personnel from the same 
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department had been forced, by 
circumstances, to different parts 
of the building—even to different 
floors of the building. 

Lighting in the old offices’ was 
not up to modern requirements ; 
there was an average of but three 
foot-candles of light on the desk 
tops and other working surfaces 
throughout the offices. More than 
two hundred individual desk lamps 
were used in an effort to cope with 
the lighting deficiencies where close 
work was done. 

In the old arrangement of the 
offices only six officers and execu- 
tives had private, walled-in offices, 
and six others had partitioned 
offices. Filing was on a departmen- 
tal basis, with most of the depart- 
ments maintaining their own filing 
facilities. There was no central 
stenographic bureau or depart- 
ment. Railings and partitions 
which had outgrown their useful- 
ness were taking up space; old 
walls which were once needed stood 
in the way of streamline operation. 

In short, the Brunswick-Balke- 
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Another sales and display room devoted to bar and tavern equipment. The light ceiling 
and black walls emphasize the beauty of the fixtures. Below: A section of the draughting 
room where working drawings and blue prints are prepared 












In the accounts receivable department most of the accounts are of the time-payment vari- Communications are hastened by two tele- 
ety and are kept on ledger cards in trays which are shuttled to the big vault every night graph machines which receive and send 





Collender offices were much like 
thousands of other offices through- 
out the business districts of 
America. They had not entirely 
kept pace with the company’s ex- 
pansion. True, there were many 
modern machines and much mod- 
ern equipment, yet the officers of 
the company felt that the time had 
come for a cessation of halfway 
measures through modernization. 

The results of the program have 
been entirely gratifying. In place 
of the twelve private offices there 
are now thirty-six completely 
walled-in, quiet executive offices, 
where concentration is easy be- 
cause of freedom from noise, in- 
terruptions and the distractions 
which inevitably accompany any 
large office operation. Room for 
approximately one hundred and 
twenty-five more employees in the 
general office was found, due to 
more efficient arrangement. Work 
flows in an orderly, consecutive 
manner from one department to 
another. 

In place of the decentralized fil- 
ing department there is now a cen- 
tral filing department, conveni- 
ently situated to serve the entire 
headquarters organization; it oc- 
cupies less space, and with the 
_ same employees it will be possible 
to handle an increased volume of 
work with less time and greater 
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The reducing balance machine at top makes calculations on all time-payment records, auto- 
matically figuring and printing monthly balances. Below: Orders are sent to the factory accuracy. 
at Muskegon, Michigan, via teletype to speed delivery and production A central stenographic depart- 
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ment has been organized at one end 
of the building and it, too, can 
handle a vastly larger volume of 
work at a considerable saving both 
of actual outlay and time. New 
transcribing machines were in- 
stalled in this department. 

Another new feature is a cen- 
tralized calculating department 
where calculating and figuring for 
a number of departments are han- 
dled with smaller, but comparable 
savings in costs and efficiency to 
that in the stenographic and filing 
departments. 

The two hundred individual desk 
lamps have been discarded and two 
hundred indirect ceiling fixtures, 
each equipped with a 750-watt 
lamp, now deliver eighteen foot-can- 
dles of shadowless, glareless il- 
lumination to working surfaces 
throughout the offices. There is a 
six-to-one increase in lighting, yet 
including the power required for 
operating the air-conditioning 
equipment, the company’s bill for 
electric service is only 50 per cent 
greater than under the old system. 

The air-conditioning equipment 
is used to distribute warm, washed 
and humidified air during the 
winter months. Heating is from 
steam radiation but the introduc- 
tion of properly treated air 
through the various cooling equip- 
ment ducts provides properly hu- 
midified air, without drafts, remov- 
ing the necessity of opening doors 








Upper: A section of the newly centralized stenographic and transcribing department which 
is reducing correspondence costs. Lower: Part of the key punch equipment for punched- 
card accounting system which handles sales analysis werk 





No-draft ventilation is achieved by using 
the air-conditioning equipment to distribute 
warm, humidified air during winter months 
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Another important saving was made when the filing department was centralized. It formerly 
had been scattered around on three floors in the various departments. With concentration 
the same number of clerks were able to handle a greater volume of work more efficiently 

















































Another view of the newly centralized filing department. Below: A section of the clerical 
staff of the purchasing department. Note ample lighting in all sections of the office— 
even in corners which were formerly too dark for good work and accuracy 





and windows when some “fresh- 
air fiend” complains that he or 
she is suffocating. 

The sales departments of the 
various divisions of the business 
have been grouped on the second 
floor, with ample space for private 
offices and meeting rooms. The 
business departments such as 
finance, credit, accounting and gen- 
eral executive offices were coordi- 
nated on the third floor, so that 
there is no lost motion in the many 
transactions for which these de- 
partments handle the same papers 
and records. 

Two new, large, well-planned 
and lighted display rooms were 
fitted up on the first floor, one 
room on either side of the main 
entrance to the building. One room 
is used for sales and display of 
bowling and billiard equipment and 
supplies, the other for bar fixtures, 
soda fountains and table-top re- 
frigerators. In the latter rooms 
walls were painted black to empha- 
size the variety of finishes in which 
bar and similar equipment is avail- 
able. Both these salesrooms are pro- 
vided with a washed and filtered 
air system which forces the proper 
amount of fresh air into the room 
constantly. 

Because the company’s factory 
is in Muskegon and the main offices 
in Chicago, a special order-han- 
dling system has been developed to 


The calculating department, equipped with 
electric calculators, handles work from all 
departments just as a centralized steno- 
graphic department handles correspondence 
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Payroll checks are made out, to show all 
necessary deductions, on this wide-carriage 
typewriter and then signed and protected 
on a check-signing machine electrically 
operated, in the treasurer’s office 


A corner of the statistical department 
where all kinds of statistical records and 
reports for various departments are pre- 
pared and written up. Electric typewriters, 
with regulated key pressure, are used here 


This file is used for recording booked 
orders from which salesmen’s commissions 
are paid and also for reconciling sales- 
men’s drawing accounts against actual 
business done, at the end of the year 
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That despite ribbed and beamed ceilings indirect lighting was successfully employed is 
proved by this picture, an interior shot taken without additional lighting. Note ventilator 
in air duct, which is part of the year ‘round air-conditioning system 


fit their requirements. After orders 
have passed through the sales and 
credit department they are put on 
the teletype and shot to the fac- 
tory at Muskegon. Much of the 
company’s business is on special 
work, which requires detailed spe- 
cifications, voluminous instructions 
and frequent questions. This is be- 
cause, although the company sells 
standard equipment, almost no 
two tavern jobs are exactly alike. 
All questions and specifications are 
handled with utmost dispatch be- 
tween the office and factory. Often 
orders are sent to Muskegon in the 
morning and the finished goods 
loaded the same day for shipment 
to Chicago that night. Without 
the teletype this would be virtually 
impossible, except at the prohibi- 
tive expense of long-distance tele- 
phoning or telegraphing. 

Because of the nature of the 
company’s products — capital 
goods—a large per cent of their 
total volume is sold on time pay- 
ments. All time-payment records 
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are handled on a reducing balance 
machine which automatically cal- 
culates the monthly balances and 
prints the date and amount of each 
payment and the resulting lower 
balance on a card. 

As each payment is made the 
amount is entered in a space pro- 
vided for the purpose on the op- 
posite side of the card. This is 
necessary because payments do not 
always equal exactly the con- 
tracted amount. Sometimes a cus- 
tomer’s payment will be for two or 
three months at a time; at other 
times it may be for less. So the 
exact payment is entered on one 
side of the time-payment card, so 
that the actual balance may be 
quickly compared with the con- 
tract balance which has _ been 
printed on the opposite side. 

With this machine the operator 
merely sets up the original bal- 
ance and the amount of the 
monthly payment, presses a bar 
and away goes the machine, auto- 
matically calculating the consecu- 


Another view of the general office shows 
the lighting efficiency despite ribbed ceil- 
ing which casts slight shadows 


tively smaller balances for the en- 
tire length of the contract. 

Sales records are maintained on 
punched cards, machines for which 
are housed in a private room. 


To any company which, like The 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, occupies an old building, ob- 
solete in many respects, the experi- 
ence of this company in creating a 
modern, comfortable, efficient 
working home for its headquarters 
staff, without a prohibitive cost, 
should offer encouragement to go 
ahead and modernize. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors to be considered in any con- 
templation of a modernization pro- 
gram is that any company which 
maintains an obsolete office pays for 
a new and modernized one whether 
it is modernized or not. Like the 
fabled man who could not afford a 
warm overcoat and caught pneu- 
monia, then had to pay a hospital 
bill, the company which thinks it 
cannot afford modernization pays 
what amounts to a “hospital bill.” 
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Every Employee a Salesman 


(Continued from page 21) 


instance, looks better than a $4.20 
sale. But at train time, after all 
chance of the $5.40 sale has 
vanished, then the $4.20 sale begins 
to look good in preference to the 
$3.00 lower-berth rate. And by 
making conductors into salesmen, 
their train salesmanship would not 
interfere with the possibilities of 
the larger sale which might be 
made at the ticket office. The em- 
phasis on the bargain section was 
to be made only after a by-product 
—an unsold upper berth—existed. 

After the type of campaign was 
definitely decided upon, a date was 
set for the opening of the cam- 
paign and one month allowed for 
setting the stage. Field men met 
with conductors in each of the 
ninety-three districts and agencies 
in which Pullman headquarters 
have been established. The purpose 
of the campaign and the part to 
be played in it by conductors was 
explained. No promise of reward 
was made at this time. However, 
conductors were told to send their 
reports direct to the headquarters 
in Chicago, rather than through 
the district superintendents and 
agents. This was done to add an 
extra stimulus to the men, and 
help them understand that the 
head office was watching with in- 
terest the progress of each in- 
dividual man, as well as the prog- 
ress by district. 

“From the very first, results of 
this campaign were truly amaz- 
ing,” said Mr. Burke. “In three 
months of the late summer of 1930 
the sale of SOS units jumped from 
around five thousand to about 
seventy-five thousand.” 

On the morning following the 
night on which the campaign began 
a conductor on the “Motor City 
Special,” operating between Chi- 
cago and Detroit, reported the 
sale of thirty-three sections to 
passengers with only lower-berth 
reservations. The office thought 
the figure must have been a typo- 
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graphical error for “three” until 


the following day when the same 
conductor reported the sale of 
twenty-eight sections. Mr. Burke 
called this conductor to his office 
to ask him how he did it. He said 
it looked like a good idea to him 
so he just took a fling at it; that 
it was easy. 

“He was our first star sales- 
man,” Mr. Burke said, “although 
later there were others. We sent 
them to conductors’ meetings in 
the various districts, and they 
worked with those who were ex- 
periencing difficulty with this new 
phase of the work.” 

Whenever a conductor made a 
particularly good showing a per- 
sonal letter was written him, com- 
plimenting him on his splendid 
work, and expressing appreciation 
of his loyalty to the Pullman Com- 
pany. The bulletin board in the 
conductors’ room at each district 
headquarters contained a record 
of the showing of the individual 
conductors in that district for 
each day of the current month, as 
well as a chart indicating that dis- 
trict’s progress as compared with 
its ninety-two rivals. 

For almost a year no other in- 
centive or reward was offered con- 
ductors to sell SOS units. It was 
then decided, since the campaign 
had proved its worth, that the 
men be given a slight cash con- 
sideration as a bonus for section 
sales. This bonus plan is still in 
existence, and is based upon the 
difference between the amount a 
passenger would ordinarily pay 
for a berth and the amount he 
would pay for a section. A con- 
ductor who sold a section costing 
$4.20, which is $1.20 more than 
would be charged a lower-berth 
passenger, would be paid a bonus 
on this $1.20 difference. 

“But to the undying fame of the 
Pullman 
Burke, “let it go on record that 
little difference in the conductors’ 


employees,” said Mr. 


zeal was displayed after the bonus 
came into existence in comparison 
with the first year’s efforts.” 

Since the auspicious beginning 
of the campaign, sales of SOS 
units have held, even during the 
depths of the depression, the com- 
pany’s figures show. In the first 
six months of 1937, 367,910 sec- 
tions were sold, an increase of 
60,166 or 19.55 per cent over the 
same period in 1936, which period, 
incidentally, was an all-time high 
for SOS sales. 

To overcome possible too stren- 
uous salesmanship, the company 
now requires all conductors to 
make one—and only one—solicita- 
tion of each lower-berth passenger 
on his train. This solicitation must 
be made in a courteous manner, 
and never when the passenger 
could in any way be embarrassed 
before others. If the passenger 
shows no interest in the suggestion 
for his greater comfort, the sub- 
ject is dropped. If he questions 
the conductor, however, either at 
the time he makes the original so- 
licitation, or later, then the con- 
ductor is permitted to explain 
further the benefits derived from 
additional space. At all times con- 
ductors are cautioned to keep the 
well-being of passengers uppermost 
in their minds. 

By then 
were convinced they had discovered 


Pullman executives 
a great, undeveloped market for 
luxury in travel accommodations, 
and the merchandising program 
began to take form and produced 
a threefold program: (1) To 
stimulate more travel by railroads. 
(2) To make it desirable for those 
who travel by rail to use Pullman 
facilities and service. (3) To sell 
additional units of service and 
comfort to those accustomed to 
riding on Pullmans. 

“In other words,” Mr. Burke 
said, “the early success of our 
of SOS 


units led us to believe it would be 


‘campaign on the sale 
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The Pullman Girl, shown as she appeared on one of a series of colorful posters 


possible to step-up standards of 
travel providing we made greater 
comfort and luxury available.” 

Air-conditioning has been of 
prime importance in attracting 
travelers to the railroads, particu- 
larly in the summer months, when 
this phase of modernization has 
brought many customers from the 
highways and those who otherwise 
might have stayed at home because 
it was “too hot to travel.” 

However, air-conditioning has 
been supplemented by other im- 
provements hardly dreamed of by 
travelers as recently as ten years 
ago. Indirect lighting, individual 
control of ventilation, thermostatic 
control of heating which can be 
adjusted to suit the individual 
taste, clothes lockers, increased 
room for dressing, in addition to 
attractive, “modern” interiors—it 
. would require a full-length article 
merely to list and describe the new 
luxury of Pullman cars. 

“Do not get the idea that we 
have any illusions that we intro- 
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duced knowledge of luxury to the 
American public,” Mr. Burke said. 
“We have only tried to keep pace 
with the trend—which sometimes 
means anticipating it a trifle— 
and give actual and potential 
travelers the comfort, privacy and 
service to which they have become 
accustomed in everyday living. 
Our job, as we see it, has been 
first, to provide the traveling 
public with its demand; and sec- 
ond, to let it know that we were 
prepared to supply these demands. 
It was here again that our em- 
ployee-salesmen entered the pic- 
ture. When we looked upon the 
accomplishment of our some 1,500 
conductors we pondered what 
25,000 might do. Passenger 
agents, porters, offic: workers, 
errand boys, conductors, vice 
presidents—none holds a position 
which prevents him fri- 1 becoming 
a Pullman salesman.” ' 

Interest in the sell) + of Pull- 
man service has been k: >t alive at 
group gatherings of em). ‘oyees and 





by comment on successful sales 
work in the employees’ magazine, 
the Pullman News. Through it 
every Pullman man and woman is 
informed of improvements in equip- 
ment, service and other pertinent 
matters, and each is encouraged to 
make himself, or herself, an au- 
thority on things Pullman. 

“We believe we have success- 
fully aroused an interested, com- 
petitive spirit among our employ- 
ees,” said Mr. Burke, “even 
though it is sometimes impossible 
to measure results accurately. We 
do know of many cases where em- 
ployees in every branch of our 
service have convinced relatives, 
friends, neighbors and even casual 
acquaintances that travel by rail 
and Pullman is safer and superior 
to other forms of transportation. 
Many of our office men and wom- 
en, whose business contact with the 
public is slight, have such conver- 
sions to their credit, and so have 
some of our car cleaners. Inspec- 
tors, conductors, porters and 
yardmen have sung the Pullman 
song when off duty, and benefited 
their company and themselves.” 

Speaking particularly of the 
first Roomette car, which took the 
rails a few months ago, and which 
will soon be followed by a number 
of others now being constructed, 
Mr. Burke said: 

“If ticket agents had not told 
their customers about the Room- 
ette car, or if our conductors had 
not invited berth passengers on the 
train to inspect the innovation, it 
might have taken months before 
the traveling public realized what 
this new development had to offer 
in additional comfort and space.” 

The Roomette car is the Pullman 
Company’s newest bid for cus- 
tomer approval. It contains eight- 
een rooms, each of which is a com- 
pletely enclosed private room 
within about the space of a sec- 
tion, containing one bed which 
folds into a wall in the daytime, 
and complete toilet facilities. After 
two months of steady operation 
the traveling public voiced its ap- 
proval of the initial Roomette by 
occupying all the rooms on every 
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trip. That was real merchandising. 

In the same manner employees 
have kept passengers and poten- 
tial travelers informed as to the 
availability of bedrooms on cer- 
tain lines, of the small additional 
cost that will enable two persons 
traveling together to enjoy the 
privacy of a compartment, of the 
greater ease of a journey avail- 
able to a mother or a nurse travel- 
ing with children in a compartment 
or drawing room. 

To familiarize actual and pos- 
sible travelers with its modern 
service, the Pullman Company has 
constructed several exhibits that 
are actual reproductions of vari- 
ous accommodations. The first was 
installed on the ground floor of 
the Pullman Building on Chicago’s 
busy Michigan Avenue in 1931. 
This attracted so much attention 
that it was enlarged, and similar 
exhibits were displayed at large 
railroad terminals in various parts 
of the country, and also at several 
expositions, where they were viewed 
by millions. Veteran porters are in 
attendance at each exhibit to dem- 
onstrate the accommodations and 
answer the questions of visitors. 

“Although it may seem strange 
to most of us, we are convinced 
that there are many persons with 
the price of a Pullman ticket 
available who are shy as to ven- 
turing on a Pullman car,” said Mr. 
Burke, “and we believe that the 
embarrassments of the unknown 
vanish when a personal examina- 
tion is made of the accommodation, 
and the feared mysteries are ex- 
plained by the porter.” 

The next merchandising step 
was, logically, advertising. Three 
years ago the Pullman Company 
engaged an artist of national note 
to design posters depicting vaca- 
tion delights in all seasons. These 
were displayed in the corridors of 
Pullman cars, in railroad stations 
the country over, were frequently 
used for decorative effect by de- 
partment and other stores, and 
were hung in art museums. The 
Pullman Girl had a fame akin to 
that of the Gibson Girl of thirty 
years ago, and she was colorfully 
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LIGHTEST 10-KEY PORTABLE 
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ADDS $999,999.99 . . . meets practically 
all requirements of modern business by 
adding to one cent less than one million 
dollars. Larger capacity models available. 


LISTS Eight Columns with a simplified ten- 
key keyboard. Operates like lightning. 
Beginners quickly develop natural touch 
system by depressing keys in same order 
as you write numbers on paper. 

MULTIPLIES so quickly and easily that many 
firms use this machine as desk calculator. 
Depression of cipher key moves the entire 
multiplicand from column to column with- 
out extra operation. 

DIRECT SUBTRACTION Simply depress the sub- 
tract-key. The machine automatically 
deducts figure you entered. 


ERE’S the lightest, simplest portable 

adding machine ever developed with 
direct subtraction. Weighs only 16% 
pounds. Takes up little more desk space 
than ordinary letterhead. Simple ten- 
key keyboard—easy to use as pencil and 
paper. Complete line of models, manual 
and electrified, with or without direct 
subtraction, and with wide carriages. 
FREE 7-DAY TRIAL. Fill in and mail 
coupon on this page or write us on busi- 
ness letterhead for free 7-day trial. See 
for yourself how many hours this new all- 
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purpose machine saves. Then after you’ve 
tried the machine free, ask our representa- 
tive about low cash price or convenient 
payments as low as a few cents a day. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-12 

465 Washington Street 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send me litera- 
ture describing your new Remington Rand 
Portable Adding Machine and tell me 
about free 7-day trial offer. I am interested 
in DO hand operated model;Delectric model. 
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|shown skiing, mountain climbing, 
diving in tropical waters, surf- 
boarding, sketching and the like. 
|T'wo years of the posters prepared 
the traveling public for the adver- 
| tising campaign of 1937 which, 
| through full pages in magazines of 
‘general circulation, sold Pullman 
service in every phase. Aptly il- 
‘lustrated, they stressed safety 
|through the perfection of mechan- 
‘ical construction and _ constant 
supervision ; comfort as exemplified 
by the various accommodations ; 
ithe low cost of Pullman travel; 


SUPER- or DOUBLE-ROLLED service given passengers of all 
IBRE T 


TOP 


‘edited your desk! Chances are 
that your wastebasket is a Vul-Cot. Con- 
structed throughout of National H-A-R-D 
Vulcanized Fibre with super-strong, 
double-rolled fibre top. NO 

SOFT FIBRE. No metal top to 

dent, rust or lose its finish. A 

size and shape to meet every 
business need. In 

colors to match office 

furnishings. 


At Stationers 
and Office 


Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
wagon nanaed 
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30% 
DUTY 


FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDERS 


NOW you can cut your LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
EXPENSE in half with the JOYCE SELF 
BINDER—serves both for current daily use 
and as a permanent storage binder. Eliminates 
the costly purchase of two binders! 


PROVEN ECONOMY 
200,000 IN ACTUAL USE! 


Learn about the exclusive Joyce Binder 
patent features which offer you this unusual 
saving, convenience, extra service, and is 
Po | TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR 


SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 
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AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 





The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


CHICAG( 


. WASHINGTON STREET 





ages, the high calibre of Pullman 
| employees being explained; and 


testimonials from prominent men 
and women who have used Pullman 
service for the greater part of 
their lives. 

“Our whole merchandising pro- 
gram is built around an attempt 
to get more persons to ‘try’ a bet- 
ter way of travel,” Mr. Burke 
said. “We believe that once a 
passenger ‘tries’ improved travel 
accommodations we have perma- 
nently won him, and that he will not 
willingly return to anything less 
comfortable or spacious. It would 
be like offering a_ kitchenette 
apartment to an individual ac- 
customed to suites, or carnations 
to the woman used to orchids.” 


| 
| 
How We Taught Our Customers 


To Discount Bills 


(Continued from page 27) 


manufacturer and four doctors 
into two forms, as follows: 

Form A, which is our discount 
card, is made out and mailed twenty 
days from date of shipment or ten 
days before the expiration of the 
discount period. This form is a 
postal card and is merely a re- 
minder that the particular invoice 
‘must be paid before a certain date 
to earn discount. It was surprising 
to see the large number of returns 
'we had for the first month. During 
the first four months we had a total 
\of forty-seven customers who had 
discounted for the first time out of 
a total of eleven hundred accounts. 
'This average has been increasing 
‘monthly as more and more cus- 
|tomers are taking the discount. 
| Next to the general improve- 
[ment i in business, this has been the 
‘chief cause for a greater turnover 
lin accounts. Doubtless a number 
‘of these accounts would have been 
| discounted without the reminder 
but the large number who have 
| merely pinned their checks onto the 
‘cards and returned them convinces 
|us that the idea had paid. 


| Our next step was to collect from 


customers who were not able to dis- 
count, or did not care to for some 
other reason. This group is large 
in the furniture industry and in- 
cludes most of the accounts which 
have a balance under $300, which 
is about 35 per cent of all the ac- 
counts on our books. For this type 
of customer we devised our Form 
B which is a combination statement 
and self-addressed envelope. This 
statement is made out ten days 
after the invoice is due at net or 
seventy days from shipment. It is 
sent only to customers whose in- 
voice has not been paid when due. 
On this statement are listed all deb- 
its and credits due and past due. It 
is placed in a window envelope and 
mailed. We believed that by fur- 
nishing an addressed envelope there 
might be an added inducement to 
mail the check at once. At the same 
time it aided us in crediting the 
proper account, for many small 
accounts are paid with personal 
checks without any indication as to 
whom the merchandise was billed. 

Our figures show that we receive 
returns of about 10 per cent in 
these envelopes. Although results 
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GET IT ON APPROVAL! 


Dartnell’s fact-laden Handbook for sales 
executives—representing more than twenty 
years of research work—has been revised, 
augmented with post-depression data, and 
entirely revamped. It is just off the press. 
Bound in sheepskin, gold edges and printed 
on thin paper; a beautiful and invaluable 
guide to better sales results. Leather edi- 
tion, $7.50; special library 


edition (leatherette bind- $6.50 


ing with stained edges) ... On Approval 


THE SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


Edited by John Cameron Aspley 


A THOUSAND PAGES OF SELLING EXPERIENCE 
TO HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR 1938 PROBLEMS 


. New Trends in Marketing . Salesmen’s Compensation 23. Sales Forms and Contracts 

. Marketing Policies - Compensation of Branch Managers . The Advertising Appropriation 
- Unfair Competition - Training Salesmen 25. Advertising Agencies 

. Prices and Discounts . Salesmen’s Quotas 26. Advertising Media 

. Special Sales Inducements . Sales Leads and Inquiries 27. Mailing Lists 

. Market Determination . Routing Salesmen 28. Sales P — 

. Sales Budgeting . Supervision of Salesmen ae Seen _— 
. Sales Organization . Salesmen’s Expense Control 29. Sales Correspondence 
. Compensation of Sales Executives . Contests and Campaigns 30. Collection Methods 
10. Securing Salesmen . Sales Bulletins and Publications 31. Selling in Canada 

11. Selecting Salesmen - Conferences and Conventions 32. Export Selling 


SCaonaunr WON = 


--- SPECIAL OFFER TO “A. B.” SUBSCRIBERS soe 


Tue Dartrnett Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


“A wonderful compilation... 
should be at the elbow of all 
sales managers and other 
executives.” 


Send, on approval, the revised Sales Manager’s Handbook, bound in full leather, gold 
edges, with supplement, “Directory of Mailirig List Directories” for $7.50; special 
leatherette library edition, $6.50. (Draw a line through the edition you do not want.) 


FREE: Your name gold stamped on cover of 


a8 Handbook if check accompanies your order 


“One idea which we incor- Company 


porated in our special agency 
agreement has saved us thou- 
sands of dollars... We could 
not keep shop without it.” 


Mores. ccc occkcadd dha ses eeesaseenndeiesed es eed seed eeeeverreNeeestener 


(Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3 per cent Sales Taw added when applicable) 
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from this collection have not been 
as great as from the discount card 
we feel that we have saved many 
letters requesting payment and at 
the same time have gradually re- 
duced the average age of the ac- 
counts. This practice has also per- 
mitted us to discontinue the regular 
mailing of statements, and this sav- 
ing more than pays for the time 
spent in making out and mailing 
both the discount cards and the due 
statements. 

After the account has become 


thirty or more days past due we 
send a regular statement and spe- 
cifically request that a remittance 
be made. At this point the regular 
collection letter starts, and the 
salesman serving this territory re- 
ceives a copy of all statements and 
letters on past due accounts. 

We believe that the combination 
of these practices has enabled us 
to do much toward reducing the 
age of our accounts and has also 
produced additional cash working 
capital to carry on increased oper- 


ations. At the same cost of operat- 
ing our credit department has been 
reduced. We also believe that the 
customer is better satisfied for he 
is kept advised as to the state of 
his account and any errors can be 
corrected before they become old. 

To date we have mailed some 
four thousand discount cards and 
have had only one letter asking us 
not to send a card. This was from 
a large jobber who claims that our 
invoices would be discounted with- 
out the reminder. 


(Continued from page 26) 


volatility is a phrase which aptly 
described advantages of Phillips 
77; but to the majority of motor 
vehicle users its meaning was clear 
only when explained by someone 
technically equipped to do so. It 
was the most vital selling point that 
could be urged for Phillips 77. But 
to get its meaning across to mil- 
lions of nontechnical motor users 
would have involved, in 1927, a 
costly advertising campaign. A 
speedier, less costly way to get the 
message of controlled volatility 
across to the public, would be to get 
Phillips 77 into the tanks of motor 
cars and trucks and let the driver 
get the feel of controlled volatility 
as young Billy Parker had gotten 
it in 1925. 

In 1927 Phillips 77 had made its 
reputation in the air and not on 
hills and highways. There was a 
sound reason, however, why Frank 
Phillips had concentrated upon 
building a reputation for his new 
gasoline in the air. For one thing 
the Army, quick to discérn the ad- 
vantages of Phillips 77, bought it 
for army planes. For another thing, 
Lindbergh had crossed the Atlantic 
and the eyes of the world were upon 
man’s redoubled efforts to conquer 
the air. As a master of creative 
salesmanship Frank Phillips saw 
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the air as the medium through 
which his one new product would 
conquer the barriers set up around 
the territory in which he proposed 
to market his product. 

And so, on August 17, 1927, cre- 
ative salesmanship made history. 
Colonel Art Goebel, as the pilot, 
and Navy Lieutenant Davis, as 
navigator, swooped down out of the 
sky and landed their plane, the 
Woolaroc, on terra firma, Hawaii, 
winning the famous Dole flight from 
Oakland, California, to Hawaii in 
26 hours, 17 minutes and 33 sec- 
onds. And almost the first words 
uttered by Goebel to the reporters 
around him, and into radio micro- 
phones, were words which must have 
sounded sweet in the ears of Frank 
Phillips. “We had the right kind of 
gas,” said Goebel. “A new aviation 
gas called Phillips 77, made by the 
man who bought this ship and 
financed our flight, Frank Phillips 
of Bartlesville, Oklahoma.” And 
that news, traveling to the ends of 
the earth and read or listened to 
avidly by millions in the Central 
West who may have known what 
their fellow countryman, Frank 
Phillips, had at stake, clinched the 
reputation of Phillips 77 for per- 
formance in the air. 

The next step was to bring that 


reputation down to earth. Con- 
fident that his new type of gas 
would lead all others in the Dole 
flight, Phillips had acquired a fill- 
ing station in Wichita, Kansas, the 
center of keen competition in the 
Central West territory. He had 
also acquired options on other es- 
tablished stations and had pur- 
chased sites for new filling stations. 
But it was through this lone retail 
outlet in Wichita that the newly 
organized marketing division of 
Phillips Petroleum proposed to de- 
liver to its first consumer patrons 
samples of a new all-season, con- 
trolled volatility gas which would 
do for land vehicles that which had 
been done for air vehicles by 
Phillips 77. Once tanks of motor 
vehicles were filled with this fuel the 
Phillips organization was confi- 
dent that its performance would ex- 
plain the difference between old-line 
fuels and a gasoline of controlled 
volatility. 

On a cold November day in 1927, 
a display advertisement in the 
Wichita Daily Beacon announced 
the advent of Phillips 66, an avia- 
tion fuel specially adapted to 
motor car use. It was briefly ex- 
plained that this fuel was the same 
type used by the winning plane in 
the Dole race; that while most 
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gasolines were of 60-62 gravity, 
Phillips 66, as the name indicated, 
was of higher specific gravity which 
meant easier starting, more speed, 
more power, more mileage—with no 
increase in price. Then an action 
slogan, “Phill-Up with Phillips 66 
and Fly!”—a phrase to remind 
readers of Phillips 77’s triumph in 
the air. And, finally, a bold stroke, 
“5 Gallons of Phillips 66—Free!” 


The advertisement offered to | 
every motorist filling his tank at | 


the Phillips station on the two 
opening days, a coupon good for 
five gallons of gasoline. For 24 
hours after that advertisement ap- 


peared in the Beacon, the pumps in | 


the first Phillips retail outlet de- 


livered 24,872 gallons of gas into | 


the tanks of consumers. This total 
represented gallons paid for and 
not gallons given away. 

A few weeks later, in Salina, 
Kansas, at the opening of another 
new Phillips station, a single day 
saw 9,368 gallons of Phillips 66 
pumped into motor car tanks. In 
the course of a week in another 
Kansas city, a newly opened 
Phillips station reported having 
pumped 66 into the tank of every 
car in the city. Perhaps the all-time 
record for single station perform- 
ance was established in St. Louis 
when the first Phillips station was 
opened there. Eight pumps were 
worn out delivering a first day’s 
output of 35,000 gallons to cars, 
many of which had stood in line. 

And as a constant reminder of 
the reputation Phillips gas had es- 
tablished in the air, Art Goebel 
circled over St. Louis throughout 
the day while a radio car rolling 
along St. Louis streets employed 
its quartette of loudspeakers to 
broadcast various remarks by 
Goebel as he flew and told the story 
of how it felt to be driven through 
the air by controlled volatility. 
From thence on Phillips Petroleum 
acquired retail outlets singly and 
in chains in the territory once de- 
scribed as adamant to salesman- 
ship. Phillips’ invasion of the retail 
market is still regarded as an un- 
matched achievement in selling. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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CORRECTED LIGHT 


FOR HIGH VISUAL ACUITY 


“Sorry, I made a mistake,” says the typist whose eyes are strained by ordi- 


nary artificial light. . . .““Sorry, I quoted the wrong price,” says the execu- 


tive, fatigued by the same kind of light. corREcreD Licut is the light for 


them—for you—for all your 


staff! It is virtually colorless. A 


special luminaire of three-layer 


glass does away with the color 
rays that irritate the eye and 
cause fatigue. 

With CORRECTED LIGHT, see- 
ing tasks are easier—work is 
more accurately done. You and 
your staff concentrate better— 
feel better. 

Modern offices are turning 
to CORRECTED LIGHT for greater 
efficiency. Reduce the mistakes 
in your office. Mail the coupon 


for information. 


Dotted lines show 
special Celestialite 
triple-glass luminaire 


F te“ 


CORRECTED LIGHT is available only in 


tHe 7 


WHITE KNIGHT 
Model 34—$13.50 
For executive desks, fin- 
ished in genuine bronze 
or gunmetal plate with 
genuine silver-plated 
trimmings. Other Greist 
CORRECTED LIGHT mod- 
els for every office pur- 
pose. $8.50 to $37.50. 
(Slightly higher west 
of Rockies.) 


AND OTHER GREIST ILLUMINATING UNITS 
On sale at leading office appliance and electrical dealers 


GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Gree? WHITE KNIGHT 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Corrected Light. Please send me 
free your booklet BETTER SIGHT WITH CORRECTED LIGHT. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 
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products. It was for this reason 
that some time ago the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, found 
itself in the harmonica business. It 
took its German profits in har- 
monicas which it had to resell, out- 
side of Germany, to get money due 
it. Conditions such as this have 
brought back bartering on a scale 
that has not previously existed in 
modern times. 

Germany is not the only coun- 
try that does not permit foreign 
companies to withdraw _ their 
profits in money. Italy, Spain, 
Roumania and Bulgaria have much 
the same rule. And it is with diffi- 
culty or under severe restrictions 
that profits can be withdrawn in 
money from such nations as 
Poland, Greece, Turkey, Hungary, 
and Chile. 

Many a country has been at- 
tempting to break the depression 
with a New Deal of its own. Among 
these is Australia. Its Premier, 
Joseph Aloysius Lyons, who has 
the same middle name as Jim 
Farley, has handed American ex- 
porters a deal that they do not 
like. Right now there is more re- 
sentment among them against 
Australia’s restrictions than 


Profit-Building Opportunities in Foreign Subsidiaries 


against all of the rest of the 
world combined. Australia’s tariff 
laws are discriminatory against 
the United States. A licensing sys- 
tem makes it necessary for an 
Australian to get a permit to im- 
port eighty listed articles. It is 
easy to get a permit to import 
these products from England or 
from any approved European 
country, but a request to import 
American goods has been refused 
in most cases. Every effort has 
been made by the Washington 
Government and by the British 
Government to get the United 
States classified as a most-favored 
nation, but so far without much 
success. 

In the meantime, American com- 
panies are establishing subsidiaries 
in Australia, as they have never 
established them before. When the 
Senate made its study on this sub- 
ject in 1933, American concerns 
had fifty-seven units in Australia 
and New Zealand. The number 
has increased considerably in the 
last four years. 

The rise of the various political 
ISMS has been hard on our export 
business. For instance, the present 
socialistic regime in Mexico is try- 





Ring Bell on Long-Winded Speakers 


ELIEF for long-suffering audi- 

ences, and a corrective for long- 
winded speakers, is now available in 
the form of a novel Speech Timer 
which has been produced by engi- 
neers of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

A remote-control button is 
pressed by the chairman or some 
other designated person when the 
speaker begins his talk, and the 
hands of the clock begin to move, 
ticking off the seconds and minutes. 
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When the five-minute period as- 
signed to a speaker elapses, the 
clock sounds a bell and it is up to 
Mr. Speaker to say, “Well, folks, 
my time is up.” 

Trial of the Speech Timer indi- 
cates that it speeds up, peps up and 
adds drama to meetings to have 
them run like clockwork, with 
speakers avoiding long, rambling 
detours. When speakers are made 
conscious of the march of time, 
meetings really move along. 





ing to make’ that country self- 
sustaining. Imports are _ being 
frowned on. It seems as though 
American manufacturers will have 
increasing difficulty in doing busi- 
ness in Mexico on any basis. 

The Italian brand of fascism 
has not been kind to our exporters. 
Italian business is strictly regu- 
lated. Business volume is appor- 
tioned among existing companies. 
Only materials and products that 
Italy badly needs are imported. 
Italy is not welcoming foreign 
plants at the present time. 

Russia, on the other hand, 
though a communistic state, has 
been a fa‘r field for exporters in 
certain lines. No foreign plants, 
however, are allowed in Russia. 

South America has a large num- 
ber of United States subsidiaries. 
Many of these have been started 
not so much as a means of getting 
around tariff barriers, as to be 
near the source of raw materials or 
to be close to growing markets. 

Most countries require foreign 
manufacturers to employ mostly 
native workers. The requirement 
runs from about 60 per cent to 90 
per cent. Most manufacturers, 
however, employ all native labor, 
except the executive staff and spe- 
cialists and technicians not avail- 
able in that country. In many 
vases, only the plant manager is 
an American. The foreign subsidi- 
aries covered by the 1933 Senate 
investigation were employing 450,- 
455 people at that time. 

There are five types of manu- 
facturing handled by foreign units: 

1. Complete manufacturing 

2. Partial manufacturing 
3. Assembling 

4. Licensing to use patents or 

processes 

5. Authorizing local representa- 

tive to manufacture 

These methods largely explain 
themselves. A number of products 
are semimanufactured here in the 
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United States and the manufactur- 
ing completed in foreign plants. 
The United States oil companies 
in Germany are permitted to im- 
port crude oil, but not refined oils. 
They must do their refining in 
Germany. Licensing a foreign com- 
pany to use a patent or process is 
an easy way to get started in a 
foreign country, and it is a method 
that is becoming increasingly 
popular. Turning over the manu- 
facture of an American product to 
a foreign company and having 
American supervisors there to pro- 
tect the interests of the American 
company is another plan that is 
growing in favor. 

The secret of success in operat- 
ing a foreign subsidiary is to exer- 
cise strict control. The manager 
and his immediate staff should be 
trained in the methods of the 
American company and be capa- 
ble of carrying out its policies. 
They should be answerable to the 
management in the United States. 
Millions of dollars have been lost 
in foreign subsidiaries. Usually the 
reason was that the operation of 
the subsidiary was left to a for- 
eigner, who knew little about 
American methods. 

Are foreign subsidiaries good 
for our economy? Obviously not. 
Foreign subsidiaries do not use 
our materials or products, except 
in some cases. They do not help 
our transportation companies. 
The only benefit derived from them 
is that they contribute to the 
profits of the company operating 
them. This profit may increase the 
dividends of stockholders. And 
Uncle Sam may collect a larger 
tax bill. 

From the standpoint of the 
companies owning them, however, 
these subsidiaries are necessary. 
At present, it is the only way they 
can do business in many countries. 
And because of the other reasons 
for their existence—accessibility 
to raw materials and to markets, 
convenience, lower manufacturing 
costs, etc., the foreign branch 
plant movement undoubtedly will 
continue to flourish. 
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ESLEECK THIN PAPERS 


For Office Records, Factory Forms, Thin 
Letterheads, Copies, Advertising 
Literature, etc. 


Thin - Strong - Economical 
Ideal for Air Mail, Branch Office and 


Foreign correspondence. 


EMCO ONION 


100% RAG 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN SKIN 


100% RAG 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
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in 
Sales | 


Promotion | 








Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 


1. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effective for different 
sales set-ups. 

2. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort with personal 
selling and advertising. | 

3. What sales promotional efforts failed and which succeeded. Why did | 


they fail? Why did they succeed? 


THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has made of sales 
management practices. It will take a year to complete. The information and | 
data gathered by our staff will be released in the form of monthly reports, 


with working exhibits, to all subscribers. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports (84x11 inches), 


the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder and tabbed indexes is $11.85. 
If check accompanies order your name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 


Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 8% Sales Tax added when applicable 


| 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers | 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Charting Salaries Against Waste 


BY J. T. KEMP 


O VISUALIZE the real cost of 

salaries the chart at the top of 
this page was designed to show how 
expensive a wasteful employee can 
be, and how profitable a careful, 
efficient employee who saves and 
conserves can be. 

In the left-hand column first find 
a given employee’s weekly salary. 
Suppose, for example, it is $50 a 
week. If he wastes $10 a week he 
costs the company $60 instead of 
$50, whereas if he saves $10 a week 
he costs the company $40 instead of 
$50 weekly. By the same figures it 
is seen that if he saves $50 a week 
his salary is paid by himself, 
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whereas if he wastes $50 a week he 
actually costs the company $100 
a week instead of the $50 he re- 
ceives in his pay check. 

It is suggested that any com- 
pany may dramatize the need for 
care in the use of supplies, accuracy 
and better work, and the need for 
guarding against procrastination, 
by posting reproductions of this 
chart throughout the offices and 
working quarters so that every em- 
ployee will have a constant re- 
minder of his or her obligation to 
save instead of waste money for 
the company. 

Here is a suggested message to 








accompany the chart, “If you save 
money for the company use the top, 
or italic figures. If you cause over- 
time by yourself or others, make 
errors or waste materials, you cost 
more than your pay check and 
should consult the lower numerals 
in the chart. Find your salary in 
the left column, estimate your sav- 
ings or waste in figures at head of 
columns. The top figures show your 
cost if you save, the lower figures 
show your cost if you waste. See 
the difference in your cost to the 
company if you change waste to 
savings. Every employee can be a 
money maker for the company.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 


a minimum in filling orders and has 
effected economies in many plant 
departments. Without a cut-off 
hour, this program will not work. 

Requests for donations can be a 
great annoyance and expense. We 
have found that by having a com- 
mittee of two or three packers in a 


market investigate every request | 


for donations or contributions, it 
will eliminate about 95 per cent of 
them. Check-ups have revealed that 
over 50 per cent were outright 
rackets and about 25 per cent were 
fostered by professional promoters. 
The remaining 25 per cent are not 
hard to handle when packers work 
together. We have reduced this ex- 
pense over 90 per cent since we 
started to work on this program. 


I believe that there are many | 








wasteful and unnecessary prac- | 


tices in almost every business. Most, 
or at least many, of these wasteful 
practices are continued because 
management is afraid to tackle 
them realistically. We are afraid 
our customers will complain ; afraid 
we will lose an occasional order. But 
the truth is that customers are glad 
to cooperate in helping reduce the 
cost of doing business, because it 
helps them as much as it does us. 
We have found, almost invariably, 


that it is the best customer who | 
complains the least. Often we con- | 
tinue bad practices—costly, waste- | 


ful practices—because of the de- 
mands of customers on whose busi- 
ness there is little or no profit. If 


business men, as a whole, would | 
have the courage to let competition | 
take a little unprofitable business | 


which may be lost through sound, 
fair, and thoroughly justified cost- 


cutting innovations, we would all | 


enjoy a worth-while reduction in 
overhead costs and losses from 
wasteful practices. 
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An installation of two Robotypers similar to that in the 
Morris Pian Industrial Bank of New York. 


The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of New York is one of an important group 
of specialty banks located in many cities throughout the United States. 
An outstanding feature of its business is a large Personal Loan Depart- 
ment, the successful operation of which depends upon a constant stream 
of new, acceptable customers plus an accurate schedule of collections. 


As an aid towaid reaching one of these objectives, the Morris Plan 
Industrial Bank installed two Robotypers. At first, the machines were 
used exclusively for promotion work. The results were so gratifying that 
the machines were given a trial by the collection department. The trial 
was convincing. Robotypers did produce more favorable replies. Asked 
for a statement as to the results obtained, J. H. McQuilkin said, ‘We have 
not kept accurate comparative records, but we know our Robotyped collec- 
tion letters are more effective than the processed letters we formerly used.” 


Robotyped letters demand attention. There is no form-letter flavor about 
them because they are individually typed. And they cost less because 
they are automatically typed. 


Robotyper has many uses in the serious business of collecting money. 
We shall be glad to demonstrate a few of these uses in your office at 
any time—without cost or obligation to you. 


Robotyper operates any standard make of typewriter. Its mech- 
anism is simple—its operation, easy. Types 100 words a minute. 
Operator has ample time for other duties. Battery of four, con- 
trolled by one operator, produces 2400 to 3600 letters a week. 
Equipped with any standard Remington, Royal, L. C. Smith, 
or Underwood Typewriter. 


Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 810 POINT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“"AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some new business 


or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? 
Then tell the editors about it. This department is a clearing house of new and improved ideas and 
methods and $5 is paid for each idea used 


1. Sales Slips Designed to 
Speed Phone Orders 


New 3-way sales slips were adopted for 
the use of telephone operators in Marshall 
Field and Company’s Personal Shopping 
Bureau, coincident with the recent in- 
stallation of modernized equipment for 
this bureau. 

Previously operators taking orders over 
the telephone in the Personal Shopping 
Bureau had to make out a complete sales 
slip for each section of the store from 
which goods were ordered by a customer. 


Vacuum-type Insulux glass blocks aid in maintaining uniform air conditions in the new pub- 
lishing building of the lowa City Press-Citizen. The geometric pattern of “blonde” wood 


If a customer ordered, for instance, 
gloves, hosiery, and handkerchiefs, this 
necessitated making out three distinct and 
separate orders. Usually the operator 
wrote down one order as she talked to 
the customer and made notes on scratch 
paper for orders of goods in additional 
sections. These she filled in on order 
blanks later. During a particularly rushed 
season rewrite persons were employed to 
make out the additional orders. 

With the new system a 3-part order 
book is used with perforations between 
each of the three divisions of the sales 


alternating with glass blocks strikes a restful note in the office of the publisher 
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slips. Each of the three divisions of a slip 
can be used for a different store section. 
Thus orders for any three sections of the 
store may be written simultaneously. The 
name and address of the customer are 
written on the slip only once as the oper- 
ator talks to the customer, but hosiery, 
gloves and handkerchiefs are written 
across, each item on one section of the 
pad. The name and address are copied 
later on the other two parts of the pad, 
store section numbers are filled in, prices 
added and slips are ready to go to the 
supervisor. Although each order is made 
out with four duplicates, with the new 
pad it will be possible for the operator to 
flip over the pages and fill in a second 3- 
part blank, and a third and a fourth and 
a fifth, providing the customer orders 
goods from that many additional sections 
of the store. This was not possible with 
the old system. The three parts of the 
order are then separated and from then 
on are handled in the same way as three 
separate orders in filling, inspection and 
delivery. 


2. New Training Plan for 
Office Employees 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company has approximately seven 
hundred employees in its offices at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. Experience shows that the 
best employee for us is a girl just out 
of high school or business college with no 
previous experience in business. When an 
individual comes to us with this back- 
ground she learns our way and is likely to 
continue with us until she marries; she 
will not be hasty in looking for other 
employment. 

We draw our employees from a radius 
of 30 to 35 miles. Many girls come here 
first when seeking a position. We recently 
began an experiment in training which 
we expect will reduce the costs of getting 
a new employee into production. 
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From a large number of applications we 
selected ten girls who were at least eight- 
een years old and who had just finished 
high school or business college. All of 
them passed the physical examination 
which we require. 

We decided to pay them $10 a week, 
or approximately $45 a month during the 
training period. A. L. Van Ness, one of 
our employees, has had about seven 
years’ experience teaching in business col- 
leges. From department heads were ob- 
tained suggestions as to what subject 
should be taught in our training. We es- 
pecially sought to find points which had 
caused previous difficulties in working 
with new employees. 

Each department head submitted a 
paper on subjects such as filing, corre- 
spondence and other routine work. The 
best papers were selected by Mr. Van 
Ness and myself and the writers of these 
papers asked to present them to the class. 
This plan worked so successfully that we 
find that some of the members of the 
class know more about our business than 
employees who have been here six years. 

The students attend school the same 
hours as the office employees work. Actual 
work will be performed during the last 
two weeks of the training period, which 
totals nine weeks. 

We have guaranteed these girls a posi- 
tion upon completion of this course and 
we cannot help but feel that with the in- 
dividual instruction they receive and the 
time and precautionary measures taken 
in their selection, that it will not be neces- 
sary for us to follow any set salary scale 
after they have graduated. They have 
been instructed that they can go as far 
as they like and that the salary would 
follow the responsibility they wished to 
accept and were competent to carry. 

On completion of this first 9-week 
course we intend to start a second train- 
ing school. Our plan in the future is to 
stagger the enrollment of new students, 
thereby releasing one or two students 
each week into our departments. 

The outstanding advantages of this 
form of employee instruction, as we see it, 
are: Freedom of department heads from 
intensive elementary training of a new em- 
ployee; concentrated personnel principles 
instilled in the new employee; confidence 
gained by the student in feeling that he 
is a “finished” insurance employee. 

Ordinarily we start new employees on 
a salary of $61 per month and find that 
they are no good to us for at least a 
6-month period. By that time we have 
paid him $366, not counting the time 
taken by a department head to teach him 
the new work. Therefore, we feel that the 
investment of $10 a week, or $90 for nine 
weeks per employee, is a splendid invest- 
ment on each individual and should pay 
for itself many times over. 

We also intend to use students in our 
employees’ school as utility workers for 
overloaded departments. In other words, 
if we find our policy department is fall- 
ing behind, it will beentirely possible to 
put all ten pupils on nothing but typing 
policies, thereby keeping departments up 
to date and better servicing the policy- 
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WAVE YOUR HAND 
INFRONT OF THIS 


SPOT 


Added interest in a window display is created when pedestrians are invited to participate in 
its actual operation by a device called “Teletouch,” which enables an individual outside of 
the show window to turn on lights or start exhibits merely by waving his hand 


holders.—G. E. Mecuerte, secretary, 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


3. Giant Playing Cards Add 
Zest to Announcement 


To dramatize a new national advertising 
program of -gasoline, a giant deck of 
cards was sent as a mailing piece to 
Standard Oil dealers, instead of the cus- 
tomary broadside. 

The giant deck, made up principally of 
aces and face cards and described as a 
“fresh deck stacked for you,” contained 
reproductions in chronological order of 
various newspaper advertisements, post- 
ers, curb signs and station display ma- 
terial which was to make up the advertis- 
ing campaign. 


4. Hurrah! One Item Not 
Subject to Tax! 


Treasurers, auditors and controllers of 
companies which make a practice of con- 
tinuing the salaries of deceased employees 
to widows should remember that a re- 
cent ruling of tax officials declare that 
such payments are not salaries or wages, 
but gratuities, and are not subject to 
Social Security taxes as wages or sala- 
ries for services. 

The exact wording of the ruling is, “If 
an employee dies and the employer pays 
his monthly salary to his widow for a 
period after his death, such payments are 
not wages for services rendered but are 
in the nature of a gratuity, and, there- 
fore, are not subject to the tax imposed 
by the Act.” 


5. Saves Mileage and Speeds 
Real Estate Sales 


An ingenious way to show houses listed 
for sale or rent, without the trekking 
about usually involved in the procedure, 
has been developed by Fullerton and 
White, Vancouver, B. C. 

Both exterior and interior views of the 
listed houses are flashed on a screen set 
up at the office headquarters. When the 
prospect is interested enough in a house 
to want to see it in actuality, he is taken 
to visit the house and frequently a deal 
results. This plan saves time for all con- 
cerned, saves mileage money for the 
realtor, and means more sales because a 
prospect can see, on the screen, such a 
large number of available homes that the 
chances that he will find one which pleases 
him are greatly increased. 


6. Sure-Fire Interest-Getter 
for Displays 


A popular new way to create interest 
in a show-window display requires that 
the passer-by become an intentional par- 
ticipator in its operation. A card in the 
window invites him to “Wave your hand 
in front of this spot.” The moment he does 
this he starts things in motion—he turns 
on a lamp or spotlight, starts an action 
display, turns a turntable, switches on a 
radio, motion picture machine, phono- 
graph, starts a motor or any display oper- 
ated by electric current. When he with- 
draws his hand the action stops. 

The device which enables this apparent 
magic to take place is called the Tele- 
touch. Its operation is very simple, merely 
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There are only 2 kinds of 
addressing machines 

in the ENTIRE 
WORLD 


are the 

only ones 

that do not 

require costly 

metal address 

plates and costly 

address embossing 
machines. 


Simply snap our $1.00 card hold- 
ing clamp over platen of any 
typewriter — throw ribbon to 
stencil position and any typist 
will make 125 complete Elliott 
Address Cards per hour. 


Many thousands of concerns have 
traded their metal address plates 
for Elliott typewriteable address 
cards and will tell you that it was 
the best investment they ever 
made. 


And here are 10things that Elliott 
Addressing Machines do which 
competing addressing machines 
cannot do: 


1. Both address and print post- 
cards. 

2. Simultaneously transcribe 
both Address and Statistics. 

. Automatically feed forms 
without air suction or run- 
ning tapes. 

List any size pay sheet with- 
out folding it. 

. Automatically feed and mar- 
gin address publications of 
any size or thickness. 

. Simultaneously seal and ad- 
dress circulars. 

. Print duplicate sets of forms 
without carbon paper. 

. List pay sheets face up (visi- 
bly) then automatically eject 
them. 

. Print, address, spot carbon 
and fasten together multiple 
bill forms. 

. Address forms five times 
faster than any machines in 
their price class. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO, 


153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 
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requiring that it be plugged in and con- 
nected to the desired display. The sign 
in the window which invites the window 
shopper to wave his hand before the spot, 
is surrounded by a field of invisible radio 
waves penetrating six inches through the 
window. 

Merchants who have been turning off 
their window lights at closing time on ac- 
count of the expense involved, can now, 
with this new device, allow each pedes- 
trian to turn on a spotlight or lamp in 
their window at will. Not only can elec- 
tric current thus be saved, using it to 
light a display only when there are pedes- 
trians to look at it, but the novelty of 
the device itself attracts crowds and ex- 
cites curiosity. 


7. Envelope Questionnaire 
Increases Collection Returns 


In an endeavor to bridge the space of 
time between the customer’s receiving of 
an inquiry and finding pencil, paper, en- 
velope and postage stamp to answer it, a 
Chicago concern has employed the busi- 
ness reply envelope in a new form. 

When there is reason to desire immedi- 
ate response, such as payments to be made 
by the customer, order blank to be filled 
out, or in one particular instance, infor- 
mation from a delinquent customer, reply 
forms are used. All that is required of 
the customer is that he fill in the blank 
spaces in the form, fold the sheet into an 
envelope, seal it with the gummed flap, 
and mail it. There is no lost action and 
returns from mailings of this form have 
brought greater returns than collection 
letters. A saving also is realized because 
the enclosure to be returned and return 
envelope are all in one. 

The name of the company appears at 
the top of this rectangular form below 
which is printed, “Please Check, Fold and 
Mail—No Postage Required.” The ques- 
tions, which follow, include these: 


a 


Has anyone in your family 
ee Yes..No.. 


Have you been out of work? Yes..No.. 
Are you out of work now? Yes.. 
When do you expect to return 


Are you satisfied with your 
purchase? 


Have you complained to us? Yes.. 


Do you think our adjustment 
CES pankadcusswsnwawe Yes.. 


What adjustment do you want? 
Credit my account with 


I want to return 
I want to exchange 


Do you intend to pay this 
ng ee ree Yes.. 


Could you pay part of it?... 


When could you begin 
Do you want to send a smaller 


Could you then remit regu- 
larly? 
How much do you want to send 
each month?.......c.eeeeececceees 
Would a change in payment date 
Yes..No.. 


What date do you prefer?............ 
Give any reason you may have for 


Will you remit promptly on the 


date you promised? 


Or shall we remind you 
ROME 6 ociccccccesccsees Yes..No.. 


Do you think we are unfair when we 
expect a customer to write us when 
a payment cannot be made? 


Yes..No.. 


There also are spaces for names and 
addresses. The blank folds easily into an 
envelope, on the front of which is printed 
the return address of the company send- 
ing out the mailing. 


8. Copper Wire Corrects 
Static When Printing 


Mimeograph operators often experience 
trouble in getting the paper, as it comes 
out of the mimeograph machine, to drop 
smoothly into the receiving tray. This 
annoying trouble is usually caused by the 
sheets of paper collecting static charges 
as they pass through the machine. This 
trouble can be avoided by placing a 
length of metallic tinsel, or a thin piece 
of copper wire, across the discharging end 
of the machine with the ends attached 
rigidly, so that the underside of the paper 
will, as it comes out of the machine, touch 
the wire. That is, the paper as it is leay- 
ing the machine should slide over and 
touch the static remover before it drops 
into the receiving tray. The two ends of 
the tinsel or wire attached to the ma- 
chine will ground the static charge on 
each sheet of paper as it glides over it. 


9. Proof of Washability 
Sells Rayon 


An important factor in selling synthetic 
fabrics is the proving of their washability, 
reports G. S. Weed, piece goods buyer 
for Loveman, Joseph and Loeb, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

When Loveman’s recently dramatized 
the washability of synthetic fabrics they 
won the biggest rayon volume in their 
history—and the sales have kept up stead- 
ily ever since. 

Mr. Weed cut half-yard swatches from 
various bolts of rayon and placed an 
electric washing machine in the depart- 
ment. These samples were kept in the 
washing machine for a period of several 
hours; then the demonstrator would iron 
and finish the material, thus demonstrat- 
ing conclusively to shoppers that this 
rayon would not stretch, fade or do any- 
thing that would make it undesirable for 
making almost any type of garment. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPINENT 


Easy-to-Operate Time Clock 
Eliminates Congestion 


A TIME clock which may be operated 
rapidly because only one hand is required, 
and which therefore prevents congestion 


as employees are registering for work in 
the morning or checking out at night, 
is called the Uni-Speed. This new time 
recorder, manufactured by Stromberg 
Electric Company, prints time on the 
front of cards where it can be readily 
seen. It is fully automatic, and tardy or 
irregular registrations may be printed in 
red as a reminder to late employees, and 
as a time saver for the timekeeper. The 
Uni-Speed time recorder is made with 
a black morocco finish and is said to 
operate accurately under conditions of 
dust or vibration. 


New Envelope for “Letter 
and Package”’ Mailing 


A SOLUTION to the “sending under 
separate cover” nuisance is found in the 
new “Stick-On-Velope.” This envelope is 
a separate unit with glue on its back 
which when moistened makes it a simple 
matter to fasten the envelope containing 
the letter to any second, third or fourth 
class mailing. By this method both letter 
and package arrive at one time yet each 
carries. its own postage. The Stick-On- 
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Velope may be addressed by typewriter 
just like any other envelope. It is also 
available in the window envelope style. 


Combination Desk Set Boon 
to Busy Executives 


A RADIO desk set designed primarily 
to take the place of several gadgets which 
often clutter up important desks, is called 
Airite, and consists of a combination 
radio, clock, and fountain pen desk set. 

The model includes a 5-tube radio with 
dynamic speaker and short wave pickup, 
a popular-make 8-day clock and a Seng- 
busch Dipaday writing set. It is manu- 
factured by the Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Company, and is available in a 
Bakelite or Plaskon case only 15 inches 
long. 


Improved Closing Device 
for Ring Binder 


A RING binder which can be opened and 
closed by means of a special lever device 
is called the Faultless Slide-Operating 
Ring Binder. A gentle pull of the lever 
slides the rings apart while a push of 


the lever closes them again. When the 
lever is given the final thrust, tension is 
created which locks the rings securely. It 
is not necessary to touch the rings at all 
and therefore there is no danger of 
pinched fingers or broken nails! 


The binder is also equipped with a spe- 
cial sheet lifter by which sheets of note- 
paper are lifted, instead of pushed, over 
the ring. As a result, the sheets cannot 
jam or catch at the base of the rings, it is 
claimed. It is manufactured by the Sta- 
tioners Loose Leaf Company. 


The busy man who hesitates to clutter his desk top yet who would find an office radio 
of infinite value many times each day, will be interested in the three-in-one desk set above 
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« ‘ 
“There could be a lot more work 
done around here if they’d use 
Ediphone Voice Writing. It would 
cut the boss’s dictating time 44% 
. -. and no dictation for me at all. 
He could tell the Ediphone details 
the minute they get on his mind.” 

For information telephone the 
Ediphone, your city, or write to 
Dept. A107, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 














e 
On Lithographed Letterheads! 


In today’s rapidly changing business world first 
impressions are becoming more and more im- 
portant. That is one reason why a well designed 
Lithographed Letterhead is a superb investment. 
Yet, there is no need to pay a high price for a 
modern, well designed letterhead, in fact we 
offer you prices that challenge comparison! 
Send for our newest Portfolio of samples and 
our price list and see for yourself why alert 
buyers all over the nation have learned that it 
pays to order from Universal. Just pin the 
coupon below to your business letterhead and 
the Portfolio will go forward to you FREE and 
without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


I . ‘ 
| Universal Litho. & Stationery Co. 
4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Your advertisement sounds in- 
teresting. Please send the Portfolio and 
| Price List at once, without cost or obli- 
| gation. 
i Name............... ee 


I Company 








| Address 
| Cc 











Sturdy Stand Supports 
Office Devices 


DESIGNED primarily for use with Egry 
registers and auditors, a new stand of 
comfortable height for easy writing has 
been introduced by the Egry Register 
Company. Modern in design, the stand is 
sturdily constructed with natural finish 
oak top, tubular steel legs, pressed steel 
auxiliary shelf and chrome finish tubular 
steel side loops. 

The stand is of sufficient length and 
width to accommodate all sizes of regis- 
ters as well as other office equipment such 
as adding machines, cash registers, stencil- 
cutting machines, card files and _ tele- 
phones. The stand is 33 inches high, 25 
inches long and 15 inches wide. The auxil- 
iary shelf is 12 inches below the top. 


| New Store Lighting for 
_ Interior Selling 


PLANNED for the specific purpose of 
store lighting, the new Westinghouse 
Storlite accomplishes a double purpose. A 
direct-indirect lighting unit, it illuminates 
the ceiling for interior general illumi- 
nation and provides a maximum light on 
the merchandise proper. Two or three 
times more lighting intensity is directed 
on merchandise and displays than with 
most ordinary lighting units. 

Highly translucent white thermo-plastic 


| louvers, consisting of four rings mounted 


in a hinged frame, together with the outer 
reflector, spread light over a wide range 


| and allow the bare lamp lumens to follow 


directly above and below the unit. Thus 


| both a broad and flat distribution and a 
high vertical illumination are obtained. 


Louvers are so arranged that the inside 


| of the reflector is invisible at normal 
| angles of sight. Plastic material is used 


in order that the apparent brightness will 


| be reduced and the efficiency increased. 
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Amateurs Can Operate 
This Film Projector 


FOR office or sales manage~s, who may 
have occasion to show movir.g pictures to 
salesmen, employees or customers, the 
Ampro Corporation has announced a new 
model sound-on-film projector. This new 
model is said to give theater-quality per- 
formances with ample, clear, undistorted 
sound, to audiences of up to three thou- 
sand persons. 

The model is entirely portable and may 
be carried in two carrying cases, with the 
projector in one and the amplifier and 
speaker in the other. In position, the pro- 
jector rests firmly on top of the ampli- 
fier and may be operated either open or 
closed, depending on the acoustics of the 
room or auditorium being used. 

To assist the inexperienced operator, all 
controls of the projector and amplifier are 
centralized and mounted on two panels. 
When switching on the amplifier, its panel 
is illuminated which facilitates manipula- 
tion and indicates that current is on. 


Permanently attached arms, capable of 
taking reels. up to 1,600 feet of 16-milli- 
meter film, are swiveled to enable instant 
movement in various positions without de- 
taching. An automatic reel will rewind 
1,600 feet of film in less than a minute. 
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(RCA Manufacturing Company Photo) 


Many steps are saved each day and offices are considerably quieter because there is no 
necessity for shouting back and forth when an intercommunicating system is installed 


Wardrobe Unit Includes 
Individual Lockers 


A COMPACT, combination lock box and 
wardrobe unit which will keep wet hats 
and muddy shoes apart from employees’ 
lunch or other articles that demand clean, 
sanitary conditions, is on the market. One 
unit will accommodate twelve coats, 
twelve hats, eight umbrellas, shelf for 
rubbers or overshoes, and twelve locker 
compartments, each 12 by 12 by 12 inches. 











Manufactured by Vogel-Peterson Com- 
pany, Inc., this new combination wardrobe 
and locker may be used in single units, 
or in groups of any number of units. 


Complete Secrecy Provided 
for Office Communication 


TWO new intercommunicating call sys- 
tems, one of which requires no wires, have 
been announced by the RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, signaling the entry of 
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the company into the rapidly expanding 
interoffice communication field. 

The new systems are to be known as 
RCA Victor-Phones. The larger of the 
two systems includes a master unit which 
incorporates an amplifier, volume con- 
trol and station-selector switch feeding 
into five remotely operated units. Power 
for the master unit is obtained from any 
110-volt AC or DC circuit, while the re- 
mote units require no power. Each remote 
unit is connected to the master unit with 
a simple individual wiring system which 
insures secrecy of communication. 

The system is so built that any one of 
the remote units can be used to talk with 
the master unit, and after the contact is 
made one may both listen and talk with- 
out turning the switch or holding it open 
with the hand. 

The second RCA Victor-Phone system 
requires no wires. The communication 
units of the system are placed in service 
by merely plugging them into the electric 
light socket. The system operates on the 
carrier frequency principle, each unit 
being a miniature transmitting station 
sending high frequency signals along the 
electric wires. 


An Album to Dramatize 
Sales Presentation 


A PRACTICAL, compact and conveni- 
ent album for salesmen is the Foto-Folio, 
a new portfolio designed especially to 
aid in the presentation of a sales story by 
means of photographs and printed matter. 
Photographs are mounted back to back 
by a special process, providing a saving 
in space. The usual cloth backing is elimi- 
nated and photographs cannot curl. 
Included also in the Foto-Folio, manu- 
factured exclusively under patents by 
Kaufmann & Fabry Company, is a stand- 
ard ring binder for letters, bulletins and 
literature, and a handy compartment for 
technical data, order and contract forms. 





Highest 
Standard 
Sales Cases 
for 35 Years 
Knickerbocker 
“MADE- 
RIGHT” 


Free Catalog 
of Sales Ideas 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











IN STOCK SERVICE 


Over three million envelopes of every de- 
scription ready for immediate delivery. In- 
cludes 30 sizes of clasp. Unusually fast 
service on special making and printed or- 
ders. Thirty-two page Handy Catalog and 
Price List No. 110, chock-full of informa- 
tion, $1.00—credited against first order. 
GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY 
100-A Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks—through us—for addressing their empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 

Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 


Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-3, Boston, Mass. 

















ADDITIONAL 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Through Inventory Financing 


Manufacturers, producers and merchants 
can find additional working capital in 
their inventories of raw materials or fin- 
ished products . . . and utilize it through 
Warehouse Receipts used as collateral. 
“Terminal” will issue Warehouse Re- 
ceipts on the goods right where they are 
through a simple, low-cost operation that 
will not interfere w'th normal business 
procedure 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 


FIRM 


STREET 


* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 


























ST. LOUIS 











Dace 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBJE 


OVER 50 
SINGLE 


LESS 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 


Lancashire. 


More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 


and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 





Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 

General Manager 
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 6 Arlington 
Street, London, S.W.1., 28 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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Shining stainless steel sheathes a new steam locomotive which will pull a new light weight, 
stainless steel, 5-car, air-conditioned train to operate on a fast schedule, two round trips 
daily, between Philadelphia and New York City by the Reading Railway System. The cars 
are luxuriously appointed. Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company is building the train 


THE BUSINESS 


TRAVELER 


Build Trains for Greater 
Travel Comfort 


HIGH-SPEED, streamlined trains are 
now under construction by the Pullman 
Company for the Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Century Limiteds, fast New York 
City-Chicago trains of the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central Railroads. The 
Pullman Company is building more than 
one hundred cars of the sleeping, lounge 
and observation variety for these two 
trains and also for other principal west 
and east trains of both railroads. 

Three improved types of private-room 
accommodations will be prominent fea- 
tures of the new trains. Two are improved 
styles of the drawing-rooms and compart- 
ments, and the third type is the Room- 
ette, described in the November travel 
department of AMERICAN BusINEss. 

In the new drawing-room larger space 
has been obtained by an extensive re- 
arrangement and replanning. A bed fold- 
ing into one end wall and running length- 
wise of the car replaces the old fixed 
couch. A large sofa, convertible into a 
bed, with an upper berth, is substituted 
for the section seats by the windows. 
Ample space for dressing and moving 
about remains after all beds are prepared. 

Increased space also is provided in the 
new form of compartment. A full-sized 
bed, running crosswise of the car, and 
an upper berth above the window, replace 
the section seats in the old form of com- 





partment. The bed converts into a sofa 
for day use, and an easy chair also sup- 
plements the sofa for day use. 


Business People Approve 
Short Cruises 


AMONG the most popular of the short 
ocean winter cruises for 1938 are sure to 
be the Carinthia weekly 6-day cruises to 
Nassau. Sailings will be made from New 
York every Saturday, beginning January 
29, until April 1. Cunard White Star has 
issued a convenient, pocket-size folder 
which lists these and other cruises, with 
prices and itineraries. 


First Fine for Violation of 
Motor Carriers’ Act 


FOR the first time a fine has been im- 
posed for violation of the motor carriers’ 
act of 1935. Pleading guilty to two 
charges of operating as a common carrier 
without an interstate commerce commis- 
sion license, and to ten charges of oper- 
ating a travel brokerage business without 
a license, Andrew Berns was convicted 
and fined $1,200 in a Chicago courtroom 
recently. Imposing of this fine for viola- 
tion of the act was said to herald a gen- 
eral drive to break up a $3,700,000 travel- 
agent racket throughout the country. 
Berns admitted in court that he was 
engaged in soliciting persons to share ex- 
penses on rides from Chicago to various 
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cities and then obtaining motor car oper- 
ators to carry them. For this service he 
received fees averaging $2.00 to $3.00 a 
ride. Berns, it was stated, placed about 
seventy-five riders a week at rates nearly 
35 per cent lower than those of legitimate 
bus firms. 


Swedish-American Line Charts 
Winter Travel Program 


SAILING from New York, December 18 
for a 15-day Christmas cruise of 5,515 
miles, the Swedish-American line already 
reports heavy bookings for the motorliner, 
Kungsholm. Ports in the West Indies and 
Caribbean which will be visited are 
Bridgetown, Barbados, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, LaGuaira, Venezuela, Colon, 
Panama Canal Zone, Havana, Cuba. The 
Kungsholm will make later cruises to the 
West Indies and South America on Janu- 
ary 7, March 11 and April 14. 

A cruise around South America, 
through the Panama Canal and Straits of 
Magellan, and visiting ten interesting 
ports in South America and six popular 
winter resorts in the West Indies, will be 
made by the M. S. Gripsholm, sailing from 
New York, January 29. This trip will 
cover 14,184 miles and last 54 days. 

A spring cruise scheduled for the 
Kungsholm will sail from New York, 
April 26 for Africa and. Europe, return- 
ing to New York on May 30. 


Here Is Tops in Ironic Names 
for a Dining Car 


THE famed Donner party, a group of 
unusually well-to-do pioneers, left Spring- 
field, Illinois, in 1848 for California. 
After a series of tragic mishaps approxi- 
mately one-half of the party starved to 
death near the present townsite of 
Truckee, California. A mountain lake 
nearby was named after them and carries 
not only the name, but the _ horrible 
memory of starvation, to this date. The 
dining car on the crack streamliner, the 
Forty-Niner, operated by the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago and 
North Western, is, ironically enough, 
named Donner Lake. We cannot eat in 
the blamed car for thinking of those 
brave pioneers who starved to death in 
shoulder-deep snow that winter. 


Stevens Introduces Special 
Service for Salesmen 


A NEW service designed especially for 
its salesman and business man guests has 
been introduced at the Stevens Hotel with 
the installation of dictating machines. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby not 
only are the cylinders transcribed, but 
translations to and from major languages 
are made by thoroughly trained secre- 
taries of international experience. Par- 
ticularly useful is this service to men who 
must spend valuable time away from 
their offices, and are thus assured by the 
hotel of a direct, complete service which 
facilitates the preparation of reports, 
estimates and correspondence. 
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Photo Copying Machine 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 








The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 


thing types, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 


your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
207 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Engraved Business Cards 


Decks of cards are held 
firmly with no stapling 
or padding. 













ea Mac HarRG 





MCCLURES MAGAZINE 


ALF the sales battle is won by 

confidence! So don’t you agree 
that the best in genuine engraved 
business cards is the cheapest? 


We will gladly quote you 
on any quantity. 


The John B. 


WIGG | \ S Company 


1106 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Engravers since 1857 








NEW TAX LAW » 
RECORDS AND LIMITED WORK- ogy 
them quicker. See Kappes mh 
Boxes and Binders for low 
Check size, 80c | [mmm 

Tab. Card size, 29c | = 


Tranfer Files and Binders 
ING HOURS necessitate keep- 
ing records longer and finding 
cost permanent storage. A i 
Letter size, 56c ¢ ‘ 
(lots of 100) 
Binders, as low as $2.00 per dozen. 





Drawer and non-drawer file boxes and binders 
in any size or quantity. 

Sold direct to user only. 

For complete list, write 
Cc. F. KAPPES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


59-63 S. 15th St., 





Index Tabs 
RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
All Transparent Celluloid 


INDEX TABS 
CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 





CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1240 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





For Executives and Salesmen 









*-XX G/! | LOST MY CHANCE 
BECAUSE | DIDN'T HAVE 
A GOOD MEMO SYSTEM 







.- This Doesn't Happen 
if You Use Meminder, 


“Automatic Memory" 










used by suc- 





the famous 


cessful people everywhere. Top executives, sales- 
men and professional people find it unequalled 
Keeps all data on handy, uniform cards—today's 
on top. A marvel for compactness, convenience and 
adaptability. Leather POCKET CASE for daily 
memos plus DESK UNIT for permanent data. Style 


KL (4 other styles) com- 
plete, with year's supply 
of cards, $4.75. POCKET 
CASE only, with rw 1 
2.85 and up. Write for 
booklet, ‘“‘Memory on 
Cards" showing how 
Memindex works. 


g FREE CARDS ©: 


Dated tds for the ren 
of 1987 turnished th 
rders for 1938 Memi aden. 


Desk Unit =A — 
a j— 


















W ison Meninde: Ce., 154 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y 





Duplicators and Supplies 





SUPPLIES FOR ALL STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
Save money! Our complete ““EXCEL-ALL” line 
for ALL makes is BEST and CHEAPEST. Cus- 
tomers all over the world. Also new “EXCEL- 
LOGRAPH” duplicators from $19.75 up. Only 
10 cents a day buys one. Immediate delivery. 
Print everything in your own 
office. Interesting literature 
FREE. Write TODAY! 
ee - Typewriter & 
pply Co. 
PP intsburgh, Pa. 





Dept. K7 7, 





House Organs 


“4 YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 















523 Ottawa 
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Chairs—Posture 





ASTURGIS 


moll fed 


Here are a few out- 
standing features of 
Sturgis Posture 
Chairs: 


@ Easy Quick Ad- 
justments (without 
tools or keys). 


@ Positive Perma- 
‘ nent Adjustments. 
@ No Metal around seat to catch clothing. 

@ Resilient, Comfortable Rubberized Seats. 

@ Wide Range of Styles. 

@ Attractive Prices. 


SoLp BY OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Write for Free Catalog Today 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 






tS! 


RIGHT! 








Mail Selling Instruction 





STARTA Cal i OWN 





LE ARN how to establish and oper- 
ate a mail-order business of your own, 
starting anywhere, on small capital if neces- 
sary, building up from profits in the world’s 
most fascinating business activity. Our new 
course of 24 big lessons gives real fundament- 
als of mail selling, tells how fortunes have 
been made from very small beginnings. and 
how YOU may start by following tried and 
proved plans and procedures. Mail-order more pop 
ular today than ever before! See what this grand 
trated broch offers YOU. tage Sy once for free, illus- 
rochure describin ved course in 
**Modern Mail Merchandising.” ” dre 
MAIL ENTERPRISES, INC. 
817 Ninth-Chester Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
COCO OOOOOOOEOOOOCOOOSEE 





Of Interest to Sales Managers 


MAP MOUNTERS 


The largest cloth-backing de- 
partment in the country for 
mounting maps, charts, pic- e 
tures and posters on cloth. 








Also manufacturers of spring roller 
map cases. Map holders, tripods, 
disc bases, etc. 

Write for circular 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














For Business Executives 


SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 


is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
verti ts are b news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 
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MARSH 


wy, STENCIL 
aN YOUR 
2 3s > SHIPMENTS ! 


’ SAVE $10 to 
$50 a month 
Wadsessin: your ship- 


ments with this stencil 
cutter. Machine cuts a stencil in half minute. 
A few brush strokes mark the package neat- 
as-print. Stencil marking HITS THE EYE, 
insures safe delivery, satisfied poh 


Write to 85 Marsh Bldg. for valuable 
FREE SHIPPING HANDBOOK, 


MARSH orencit MACHINE co. 
BELLEVILLE, 


> & ‘\ 





i 








Stapling Machines—Staples 


CLINCH with the NEW 
“RED HEAD” 








Smartest Stapling Machine that ever perched on 
an office desk. Gay Vermilion and Black. Sim- 
plified Mechanism. Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


At Your Stationers 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., NORWALK, CONN. 
Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Oy “ae FILE 
we SIGNALS 








Directories 





BLUE BOOK 

OF ADVERTISING PRODUCTS 
1938 EDITION READY coon 1ST 
PRICE stages U. S. & 50 FOREIGN 
A complete classified Dire etory listing all 
known source »f supply of all articles made 
for Advertising It covers the 
world’ s markets. 
W. F. HOFERT, Publisher Oak Park, Illinois 


4 


purposes, 





IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
advertised in this section, write us. We'll tell 
you “‘Where to Buy It.” 





BUSINESS TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


Booklet Lists Railway 
Literature 


AN INTERESTING example of the way 
in which an industry can sell itself to 
future generations is the booklet, “Rail- 
way Literature for Young People,” pub- 
lished and distributed by the Association 
of American Railways. Subdivided ac- 
cording to appeal to children and young 
people of different ages there are listed 
several hundred books and publications 
concerning railroads and railway equip- 
ment. Gives addresses of publishers and 
prices. A splendid example of prormo- 
tional work that builds for the future. 


Massachusetts and Mississippi 
Offer Industrial Facts 


MASSACHUSETTS is staging a come- 
back as an industrial state, and Missis- 
sippi is just awakening industrially. Both 
states are vigorously seeking new indus- 
tries. To this end the Massachusetts De- 
velopment and Industrial Commission 
offers a booklet (brochure if you prefer), 
“Industrial Advantages of Massachu- 
setts.” Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing the commission. Mississippi offers a 
booklet, “Mississippi—A Land of Indus- 
trial Opportunity.” Manufacturers seek- 
ing aid in determining where to locate 
branches or factories may find both book- 
lets of interest and assistance. 


A Good Job of Picturing 
Canadian Markets 


MUCH as we dislike the badly over- 
worked word “outstanding” it seems to 
be the only adjective we can think of to 
describe properly a book published by 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers Asso- 
ciation. Plastic bound, it contains fifty- 
four statistical charts in picture form 
which graphically summarize the salient 
statistical facts about the Canadian mar- 
ket. Readers whose companies are news- 
paper advertisers probably have received 
copies; your advertising agency can 
doubtless procure one for you. The book, 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 

















we fear, is by far too expensive for 
haphazard distribution. 


Department Store Accounting 


Methods Described 


TWO handsome booklets, one about Lit 
Brothers, the other about Strawbridge & 
Clothier, should be of considerable aid to 
those interested in department store ac- 
counting methods. These booklets are un- 
usually well prepared, having been done 
in offset in several colors and vividly il- 
lustrated. Copies may be obtained from 
the National Cash Register Company. 


The Story of Machinery and 
Modernization 


THE part played by machinery in mod- 
ern life—it emancipates and does not en- 
slave—is simply told in words and pic- 
tures in a worth-while booklet just issued 
by the National Machine Tool Builder’s 
Association. The title is, “Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.” Graphs 
and charts add to its interest and value 
for they show how machinery has brought 
prices down and created more work. 


Transportation Costs Under 
the Microscope 


THIS might be but isn’t the title of a 
booklet being offered by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company. The actual title is “Ex- 
ecutive Thinking,” which by no means 
does full justice to the facts in the book- 
let, for it is packed with data about costs 
of transporting. goods. Executives inter- 
ested in freight and drayage problems 
ought to have a copy. 


When Good Fellows Get 
Together—They Sing 


IN THIS staid and dignified journal of 
business we would hesitate to mention 
the matter of a little gentlemanly elbow 
bending, not to say serious guzzling. How- 
ever, we are confident that all our readers 
can take it or leave it alone. Hence we 
are glad to let out the fact that a grand 
little book of drinking songs may be ob- 
tained from Calvert Distillers Corpora- 
tion. In it are words and music of almost 
all of the popular drinking songs, with 
the exception of “Rollicking Bill, the 
Sailor,” and a few other unprintables. 
For sales conventions and other get-to- 
gethers it is excellent. 


“Look” Magazine Presents 
Facts Humorously 


Kidding itself for undertaking another 
survey of Muncie, Indiana, scene of two 
famous surveys by Robert S. and Helen 
Merrell Lynd, in the Middletown books, 
Look magazine presents a survey of its 
readers made in this well-known and 
much-inspected Hoosier manufacturing 
center, published in illustrated booklet 
form. The survey was made by Booz, Fry, 
Allen and Hamilton’s market survey de- 
partment. 
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Paper Drills Round Cornering Machine 








(==STREAMLINE 
YOUR BUSINESS RECORDS! 


Round-Cornering enhances appearance, increases 
life of filing cards, ledger sheets, sales manuals, 
financial statements, etc. Prevents “Dog-Ears.” 
Cuts down replacement costs. Makes refqrence, 
filing, easier, quicker. 


TWIRLIT 
PAPER& DRILL 





| Simple to operate—no guide adjustments neces- 
sary. “Plug-in” type cutting units for 4"—4""— 

%%’—14" radius, quickly, easily changed. Write 

| today for folder. 

T. Christie & Son, Box 275, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee 
witht ONE 









DOES JOBS 
THAT A PUNCH CAN'T DO 


Puts clean uniform binding holes in papers, 
booklets and magazines up to % in. thick- 
ness (150 sheets). You merely place and 
hold the papers in position; twist the bar a 
few times and the job is done. A size and 
model for every office need. 

Ask your Stationer for demonstration 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 











““Lever-Powered” 

















Labels—AIll Kinds 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED orn UNGUMMED 
TYPE -ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


1) FRANKFORDO ave 


SHEAR-ACTION 


ORNEROUNDER 





Advertising Is Business News. Read the Ads and 
Profit. 





Puna Pa 


SE 
SF WISE... 


Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That’s why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels. The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 
economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 
















ALBERT 


CHICAGO, ILL...... GREAT NORTHERN 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA....+++ ANTLERS 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN.....++.++ TULLER 

DAYTON, OHIO ...sscecccccscess MIAMI SOUTH BEND, INDIANA..«.+++++. OLIVER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.....++++ CHITTENDEN ANDERSON, INDIANA. «++++« ANDERSON 
COLUMBUS. OHIO....++++ FORT HAYES TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 
TOLEDO, OHIO «esecescees FORT MEIGS JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE ASHLAND, KENTUCKY..«..+-+» VENTURA 
CANTON, OHIO .ecceececccevccs BELDEN OWENSBORO. KENTUCKY. -..OWENSBORO 
ST. LOUIS, MO.+++++ +00 MARK TWAIN WACO, TEXAS cccccceccccses RALEIGH 
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Three new British Publications of 
interest to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 


y 
STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 


The Convention speech, vote of 
thanks, the political meeting, the 
social functicn—whatever the oc- 
casion this book tells the executive 
how to acquit himself with ease 
and effectiveness. Concise, ade- 
quate, it is a practical guide which 
will save good matter from poor 
presentation. 
| 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management’’) 


Price 
50c 
Postpaid 


Hundreds of funny stories, epi- 
grams, wisecracks and snatches of 
verse for the Convention or after- 
dinner Speaker, the salesman and 
the story teller. Alphabetically 
arranged for instant reference. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid. 
Please remit by International Money Order 


THE ART OF 
CONVERSATION = 


50c 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. Postpaid 


This book explains the secret of the 
good mixer. It is of special interest 
to Salesmanagers and Salesmen. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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NeW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


TESTED SALES COMPENSATION 
PLANS. Here are descriptions of sixty- 
four actual sales compensation plans, 
used in as many different organizations. 
Much of the material in the book has 
been taken from articles previously pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink whose able editors 
compiled the book. An introduction which 
analyzes the various sales plans has been 
contributed by C. K. Woodbridge, well- 
known sales executive. To any executive 
puzzled about compensating salesmen we 
heartily and unreservedly recommend 
this book. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
$2.00. 


ORGANIZED TRAINING IN BUSI- 
NESS. By James H. Greene, Ph. D. 
With a foreword by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation. 
Dr. Greene formerly was personnel direc- 
tor, Kaufman Department Stores, Pitts- 
burgh, and director of industrial and 
public relations for Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Business owes a debt of gratitude 
to men like Paul Hoffman and Dr. 
Greene who will take time out of their 
busy lives to advance the science or art 
of business by putting their knowledge 
and experience in a form which can be 
utilized by others. This revised edition of 
a book first published in 1928 is unusually 
sound and thorough and will be of in- 
estimable value to any executive who is 
dissatisfied with his company’s handling 
of personnel. All too often business fails 
to obtain anything approaching full value 
from workers because those workers 
have never been properly trained or in- 
structed. In such a system only the ex- 


ceptionally bright, alert, well-disciplined 
employee pays his or her way, and there 
are never enough such employees in this 
imperfect world. The only answer to this 
perpetual problem is training. And here 
is a book which shows how to begin and 
carry on a practical training program in 
almost any business—large or small. It 
deserves a wide sale and careful study. 
Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 


MY ADVENTURES IN SELLING. 
By Saunders Norvell. At times we have 
despaired of finding an interesting book 
on salesmanship. We have often won- 
dered why the most interesting profes- 
sion has made such dull literature. But 
here is one book about selling that will 
make you envy the author’s experience, 
thrill at his colorful career and admire 
the warmth of his personality which oozes 
into his story from page to page. But it 
is more than just a “fascinating” book. 
It is instructive. C. J. Whipple, president, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company, 
who wrote the fine int.oduction to the 
book, says that any man will be a better 
salesman after having read it. Beginning 
with some of his earliest sales made as 
a young traveler in then-booming Kansas 


‘and the wild gold towns of Colorado, the 


various chapters bring Mr. Norvell’s 
colorful history up to one grand climax 
in the Iast chapter where he tells for the 
first time the detailed facts about a single 
order which totaled almost half a million 
dollars. Dartnell has produced a book 
which thousands of sales managers will 
want to present to each of their sales- 
men. Dartnell Corporation. $1.75. 
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